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1870, —“ The fine ‘ground flour of the Entire tis p proved Ghetelacs, 40 06 aliegnt to be altagaher the most desirable for 
hope it will take the wen ya of the a ne starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and of adults.” 
, £.E.8., Professor’ ot dpa weak to the Pharmeceutical Society of Great Britain, §c,—“ Its richness 
, and earthy phosp jaye sep jeer Meaoene, Gna os it to be avery val food, lly for 
is “it is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of starcb, which contribute but little to the formation of bone 


"From J. LANGDON DOWN, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physicvan to the London Hospital.—“ 1 have given ed * Entire Wheat Flour ‘an’ 
extended trial, and with results which have completely convinced me of its extreme dietetic value for invalids,children, and many ofthe wasting 


to which the latter are liable. . , . 1 have found it invaluable in rickets, struma, and developmental diseases of various kinds. It 
should, in my judgment, take the place of the starches which, under various names, are so largely and imprudently relied .on as food.” 
Sole Proprietors, ORLANDO JONES & CO., Starch Makers to the Queen, orl | 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. ES ‘ 
£9:0:0 Reduced to £6:10:0 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 
The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES : 
8, tebe al Causeway, ~ Ci la Street, | 65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. | 46, George Street, ny 
ewcas 
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South Lon 49, Reform Street, Dundee. 1, Commercial Street, Leeds 
» Bold Street, Zt 108, Princes Street, Edin- om Grafton Street, Dublin. 19, High Street, Bristol. 
105, Market St., ester.} burgh. 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, Orford Hill, Norwich. 











Wu. SPRAGUL’S : ' 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
ba ILLIAM SPRAGUE is yoreenpo nena a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 





seasoned materials, and WARRANTED well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
Twenty-one Gurinzas. thewe,Insruments he highly approved by the profession 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte, wesccrspig PR me bn “ Tiustrated Sheet ond List — 
A splendid assortment of ONIUMS, of 


description, in Oak Cases, sen, hom 6 40:96 Gleens in 
agen 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 60 Guineas. fieregue’s * lnctrestions tor the Hatmenius,” 


Es. post free. 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
1, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Fortnightly Volumes, on the 1st and 15th of every Month, foolscap 8vo., handsomely bound in eloth, 1s. $d. each, of 


THH ENGLISH POETS, 


WITH CRITIOAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES. By ROBERT BELIy 
VOLUME I. WAS PUBLISHED ON APRIL ist. This Edition of the Poets comprises :— 
P a8 B x 

iahepenes Loum an onnets, Bobert ri Greene an Works 3 3 yo. | sw Thgggonie Poetical Works. 2 
Gowper’s Poems. $ Vols. jurrey and 3 atiaae Poets. 
ae ton nella a and meongs a of the Pea- Wales 

8 Poems. 3 Vols. 0. 

Songs from the Dramatists 

















Chaucere Pa 
Postion Works, 8 Vols. | Wyatt’s Yeon. 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 0O., 10 STATIONERS’ HALL OOURT. 








GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, July 1, 1870.—Adverfisements and Bille for “ Golden Howre™ should be sent © 
Mr. J. W. Guuun, 54, Paternoster Row, H.C., by the 18th of cach month, 


SEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TRSTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 





Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | ay Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
; u ‘ ZAR Srr,-—-I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has ome submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to - eo in the degree of 100 to 65. 

yin ; am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
= " catewypitet va iy Re et | make it known —Your most obedint servant 


G@. WaRRINER, 
nutritious than that raised with ee Scat erection 
ntern on rhioition, avure ; ia ns 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Brisin. 
. | 

RNa | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it m a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


when Yeast is used, as it is not| Moane eee tre: tnd Puddings, expecially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | EREEST —, has eer Majesty's Dock- 
* ‘3 . ya ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 











To make Bread.—TZo every pownd of flowr add w ieaped up iva-soonful of Bonwiox’s Baxrxa Pownpzr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
emall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxrxa Powpzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARK TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Prineiples, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, er 
assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Reme. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work to be 
done, and the funds required. The Guarantee and of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some respects more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
eatechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of which has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; and 
though much has been already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done, till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with promptitade 
and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 
effect unless far larger sums are eed at the disposal of the Council. 

JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 
3 > ery ag Sib Vice- Chairman. 
14, Buckinenam Srexet, *, DITMAS, Major, ’ 
June, 1870. W. C. PALMER, Captain, ¢ Seoretaries. 





Subseriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs. Banctay, Bevan, Ta1rron, & Co., 64, Lombard Street; Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 








PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 


THERE LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Author of “ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “4 House and its Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,’’ 
“ Siz Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed pes: ee: in Kitchens.” 





TuE Points of attraction in the Trrasury oF LirgRaTuRs are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings, 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjects : 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Cookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 
method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public Opinion of Men about Women.—Private Opinion of Women 
about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dresses. —Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. ; 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches.— Medical Notices, including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices ef 
the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Oustoms,—Column for 
k:xchanges of Books, Photographs, Musie, &c., &c.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns.—Answers to 
Correspondents, 


A Page for the Contributions of young Authors. 
Lexpox: Puslisuzmp sy BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Parzrnoster Row. And of all Booksellers. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 





A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. In I wenty-eight Chapters. By the Rev. F. 
Ospeen Guirranp, M.A., Vicar of Hartley Wintney. 
Orown 8vo., cloth, with three full-page Illustrations by 
A. Sheldon Williams. 5s. 


“ We do not remember a story in which the attempt to write up to 
the subject has been more successful than in the book before us. The 
author has throughout displayed one great merit in novel-writing,— 
he seems to have been almost nervously afraid of letting his story 

drag.’—St. James's Chronicle. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
HARMONY WITH HOLY SCRIPTURH. Designed 
as a Manual of Church Principles. By Rev. Canon 
Bateman, Vicar of Margate. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Contents :—I. Introductory.—II. The Church Con- 
nected with the State.—III. The Church Standing alone. 
IV. The Development of the Church. YV. Limits of 
Development. 


A SELECTION OF 400 PSALMS AND 
HYMNS. By the Rev. H. K. Ricwarpsoy, M.A., 
Rector of Leire, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 
ls. With Index of First Lines, the names of Authors, 
and also the name of an appropriate Tune. A Table of 
Reference to appropriate Psalms and Hymns for every 
Sunday and the chief Holy Days; together with an 
Index of Subjects. 


A COLLECTION OF 255 PSALM AND 
HYMN TUNES, adapted to all Metres in General 
Use. With Eighty-four Chants, Doxologies, Kyries, 
&c., harmonized for four voices—for the Organ, Har- 
monium, and Pianoforte. Selected and arranged by 
the Rev. Tuomas Jones, M.A. Sixth Edition, Cloth, 
red edges, 2a. 6d. 


ISLIPIANA FOR 1869. Twelve Papers 


on Miscellaneous Religious Subjects. By Rev. Francis 
Trenog, A.M., Rector of Islip. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Contents :—I. Thoughts for a Dying Hour. — II. 
Three Narratives on Results of OpeneAir Preaching.— 
IIL. Peter Free and Peter Bound.—LV. Brief Notes on 
the First Part of Pilgrim’s Progress.—V. Life in the 
Galleys.—VI. G—— A : his Life, Conversion, and 
Death.—VII. Christ in the Proverbs.—VILI. Amos, the 
Rural Prophet.—IX. The English Country Labourer, in 
different Stages of his Life. —X. The Love of God Manifest 
in the Atonement.—XI. Family Prayer.—XIL. Free 
Grace and Love through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


PAPERS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH concerning the Eucha- 
ristic Presence. By an ENGLIsH PReEsByTsR, 

No. I. Views of our Reformers: Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. 6d.—II. Views of our Reformers: Reformers 
of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 6d.— 
III. Views of our Reformers: Reforming Divines of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 64.—1V. Books of Sanction. 
6d.—V. The Homilies. 6d.—VI. The Catechism. 13s.— 
VII. The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. [In a few days. 


GLIMPSES OF HEAVEN; or, Evening 
Meditations for every Sunday in the "Year. New Edr- 





tion. Royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, ls. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT REV. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, on the eub- 
ject of the First Sermon preached by him in the Cathe- 
dral Church of his Diocese, By One of his Lordship’s 
Clergy. 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON : 
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THE CHURCH CATECHISM MADE 
PLAIN with Texts of Scripture. By the Very Rev W. 
W. Cuampneys, Dean of Lichfield. Sixteenth Edition, 
Revised. 6d. 

Also, by the same, 
PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Fifth Edition. 2d. 





THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth 


Generation. Dedicated to Miss Charlesworth, Author 
of “ Ministering Children.” By Fiora Lucas Suap- 
WELL. In 8vo. 63. 


ELLIE; or, ie Perfect here. A 
Taie for Girls. W. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with an Tserediont 63. 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER ; or, the 
True Heroine. By H. A. H. 8vo. 5s. 


“ A tale of very superior merit,”’"—Record. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with two Engravings. 
By the Author of “ Without a Friend in the World.” 
Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE 
WORLD. By the Author of “ Worth her Weight 
in Gold.” With two full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. By the Author of “ Anna, 
the Leech Vender.” Third Edition. Feap. 3s. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Mor- 
den’s Experience of Life. By "Bua Lesiiz, Author 
of “ Ellerslie House,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHARLEY LAYTON; or, the Timely 
Escape. A Tale of Village Life. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
“ A very interesting and useful work of fictiov,’—Snnday School 
Treasury. 


LIGHTFORD ; or, “the Sure Founda- 
tion.” By A C. W. Small 8ro. 33. 6d. 


THE J BWE SS, THE CHRISTIAN, 
AND THE HEATH EN. Translated from the German 
of Henriette Stieff. By Mrs. Trexzs. Feap. 8vo, 3:2. 


THIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of 


the Cross. Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth boards, with Llustration. 1s. 6d. 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, Life 


Notes. By J#aNrgz SELINA DaMMastT. Dedicated by 
permission to his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle. 
2s. 6d. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman 
Catholic Story. By Emma Jang Worsoisk. Feap. 
cloth, gilt edges. 33. 6d. 


ANNIE DE VERE. who Tale for the 
Nineteenth peotanys By A C.A. Crown 8yo., 
cloth. 2s. 6 


“ A well-written tale.’"—Our Own Fireside. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIAL TO LADIES.—FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 








JAMES. SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg to announce their NEW SUMMER STOCK ready for inspection. The following Specialities are well worthy 
of early notice (PATTERNS POST FREE):— _ : 
SILKS—Black Gro-de-Suez, from £2 2e. the dress; Black Glacés and Gro-Grains (wear guaranteed), Fancy Silks, 


from £1 8s. 6d, the dress. 


MANTLES —Rich Siik Jackets, the newest styles, One Guinea; Cloth ditto, from 5/11; Waterproofs, from 10/6; 


Lace Shawls, from 10/6. 


DRESSES—The New Figured Repp, 10/9 the full dress ; Sateen Cloth, 16/9 the full dress. 
FRENCH PIQUES, 1/14 yer yard; French Cambrics 0/6 and 0/73 per yard. 
F amity Lrxens, Rrszons, Lacr, Groves, Hosiery, TRrmMinGs, Fancy Goons, &o. 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


—eooOorernre’v 





78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 





JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 


JENZODYN 


Styptic, being a new form of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 

A CERTAIN CURE for Chronic, Con- 
sumptive, or any other kind of Covex. 
au Cuvlera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, this medicine far 
surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power 
of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at 
1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-chestnuts, for 
rheumatic pains; and Dandelion and Camomile Ptils, 
for indigestion. 









An internal 














FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


—— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Seedostin. Lens of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomact: and bowels ; and for elderly people. or where 
an occasional upperientis required, vothing can be beitvr adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Duiness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PRUUT, No. 229, Strand, Lendun,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. - 

Price Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
GOUT AND KHEUMATISM. 
fie excruciating pain of Gout or Kheumatism is 
. amg tye and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHBUMATIO PILLS, 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 

Sold at 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 








LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BULLDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Moxthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 
INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits, 
MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR Seoretary. 
OFFICES, 107*, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


re 








OLLOWAY'S PILLS] 


PALPliaiioN UF THE thant, SHORTNESS UF KbREATH.—These 
distressing aflections irequently arise from indigestion, or a relaxed 
state of the nervous system, and may be thoroughly overcome by a 
course of the corrective Pills. When the throbbing cf the heart and 
the feeling of suffucation on making any slight exertion harass the 
patient, Holloway’s Viniment shoulu be well rubbed twice a day over 
the pit of the stomach and right side. It will soon bring out rash, 
and on its appearance ali anxiety and every uofavoureble symptom will 
be mitigated. The use of the medicine should not be discontinued 
until the patient has been for some time free from palpitation and 
other attendant inconveniences. 














KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 
1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 
2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 


sexes. 
3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 
4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 
preventing disease. ; 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 

As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4a., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazonay & Oo. 
Sanezz & Sox, Epwazps & Co., Newszny & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is Lighly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 

Breath, and W: 


F. f BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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OR, LOVE WILL LABOUR. 


BY HELEN HAMILTON, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AUNT CARY’S WANDERINGS. 


Aunt Cary had not travelled a great deal in 
her young days. She had been born and 
brought up in Dublin, and not until she had 
passed the meridian of life did she extend her 
flight beyond very short distances from the 
capital. A few weeks in summer had been 
generally spent in the neighbourhood of Clon- 
tarf, and once on the occasion of King George 
the Fourth’s visit to Ireland, she had accom- 
panied her parents to the village of Dunleary, 
and helped to swell the cheer of welcome with 
which the Sovereign was greeted when he 
stepped upon the Irish shore. 

Such had been Aunt Cary’s maiden wan- 
derings, but Aunt Cary married, and acting 
out the proverb of better late than never, had 
gone north on her wedding tour as far as 
Kintulla, and had been present on the coming 
of age féte given in honour of her nephew, 
Maurice Warburton. That run to the north- 
ern counties had been repeated more than 
once, but with one remarkable exception, it 
was the only journey of more than a day’s 
extent that she had ever been prevailed upon 





to take. 

The exception alluded to had proved such a 
total failure that no one had since attempted to 
urge Aunt Cary to travel. She had on that 
occasion crossed the two channels and gone up 
the Rhine as far as Mayence. Dresden had} 
been visited, and one or two other places of 
note, but Aunt Cary had returned home in a| 
high huff with the people she had been travel- 
ling amongst. First, for not understanding 
her language; and secondly for not keeping to 
the notices and information given in the guide- 
book which she had been at the pains of 
taking with her. It had belonged to her 
father, and bore date 1801. 

Nothing short of a mother’s anxiety could 
have induced her to cross the channel again, or 
to make a stay of so many months away from 
home. But her effort had been rewarded, the 
cause of her anxiety was passing away, Blanche 
looked healthy and strong again, and Aunt 
Cary felt herself at liberty to complain and 
make a fuss about the minor vexations attend- 
ant on a journey from home. 

Not that Mrs. Blondel ever got thoroughly 





out of humour, but fussy she certainly was, 
It. 


and from the time it became possible to fix 
anything like a certain date for their return 
home, Aunt Cary began to gather together 
what she deemed the most proper articles 
to lie in the bottom of the trunks, and from 
that day onward, her packing was continued 
with more or less energy. 

With all her fuss the old lady was very 
goodnatured, and kept constantly telling the 
young people that she had plenty of room in 
her box if they had any forgets. So truly 
she had, for it was a little cottage in itself, that 
travelling box of Aunt Cary’s. But above all 
she was careful to remind her party that some 
of their friends might have parcels or letters 
that they would, perhaps, like to send by 
opportunity to Ireland, and that it was high 
time to give notice of their intended departure. 
These admonitions began so early and con- 
tinued to be given so uninterruptedly that 
they failed to obtain the attention of which 
perhaps they were worthy. 

“And have you no parcels from friends; 
nothing that your boxes won’t hold?” asked 
the good lady one day as she left the breakfast 
room. “I have just been gathering up 
Blanche’s music, and my trunk is getting 
full; remember, we have but a fortnight before 
us now.” 

Louisa and Isabel, for it was to them that 
Aunt Cary was speaking, could think of 
nothing at that moment which they would 
be glad to -have stowed away in the com- 
modious box; but when Aunt Cary had passed 
on, Louisa said to Isabel, — 

“Do you know I think we are very stupid, 
and your aunt is right about some one wish- 
ing to send a parcel to Ireland. I have no 
doubt Crissy Barton has never sent off her 
little bundle that she had made up for her 
aunt when she expected us to go down to her 
neighbourhood. It would be quite easy for 
her to send it by sea to Plymouth, and it can 
remain at the office there until we call for it.” 

“To be sure, so she could,” replied Isabel, 
and directions were sent off that same day to 
Crissy, telling her how to address her parcel, 
and when to send it off. A letter from her 
dear ladies was almost the greatest pleasure 
that Crissy Barton could have. She had all 
the little notes and epistles which on different 
occasions they had written, carefully put by 
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in an old cedar cigar box. A card division 
had been made down the middle; Owen’s 
letters lay on one side of this, Louisa’s and | 
Isabel’s on the other. Often on a Sunday, 
when she was allowed out to see her grand- 
mother, Crissy would slip up-stairs to the 
room where her treasures lay, and read them 
over and over. 

But the arrival of this letter produced a 
more than ordinary effect. It told that an 
article despatched by Crissy on one day, might 
be in the hands of her ladies on the next, 
or possibly indeed on the same. It also told 
that her parcel, if parcel she had, must be sent 
soon, for her ladies were going away. Crissy 





turned the thing seriously over in her mind, 
until the information resolved itself into a 
questicn, and she said to herself, “If a parcel | 
can go, why couldn’t I go myself? and if I do| 
go, couldn’t I tell Miss Bell a deal better than | 
any writing of mine ever could do?” So. 
Crissy thought and questioned within herself, 
and very soon her mind was made up, and | 
Miss Ann’s consent gained to part with her 
Abigail’s services for the greater part of a 
week. Grandmother gave her consent with 


greater reluctance, but after a time that | 


obstacle too was removed, and Crissy set off 
in the steamer for Plymouth. She felt great 
in the importance of the communication she 
was about to make, and started with courage 
upon her journey. 

But midway that courage failed, and she 
wished she had written beforehand to an- 
nounce her coming. It was too late now, and 
half timid, half eager to unburden her heart of 
the weight that had been pressing on it so 


long, she arrived at Plymouth and made her | 


way out to Seaview. 





The impression which Crissy Barton made 


terrible tidings, and leave it to her wiser judg- 
ment to break it, as and how she would, to 
her friend. Isabel was fortunately out, and 
Louisa brought Crissy up-stairs to her own 
room. It was plain as day that something 
was wrong with Crissy, and that something 
had brought her up from Falmouth besides 
the strong desire to see her ladies before they 
returned to Ireland. 

“ You are tired, Crissy,” said Louisa, to the 
girl when they had reached her room, you 
must rest and refresh yourself, and I will see 
about getting a bed ready for you for to-night ; 
there is a little empty attic-room that will do 
nicely. When you are rested I daresay you 
will like to tell me all about yourself.” 

“Oh, Miss Louisa, dear, don’t go! 
a bit do I care for rest or anything else. 


Not 
Sure 








ee | 





it’s been on me like a big burden, weighing me 1) 


down for near a twelvemonth, and it’s just to 
tell you I’m come. Where’s Miss Bell?” 

“She is out just now, but she will be 
in soon; would you rather wait and tell 
her?” 

“ Oh no, Miss Louisa, it’s just her I don’t 
want to say it to; it’s for you, Miss, to say it 
to her. Oh, it’s the terrible thing, but isn’t it 
better I’d tell, and I’ve had it long enough 
a-weighing of me down on my own heart ?” 

“Tell me, Crissy,” and Louisa made the girl 
sit down. 

“ And you'll not be thinking it’s imperrent 
of me? Sure in the sight of God we're all 
one; and hearts is hearts, dear, and feelings is 
feelings.” 

“JT think you ought to tell me everything, 
Crissy, just the way you used. Try now, and 
tell me quietly.” 

“Well, Miss Louisa, dear, and don’t we 
all know Miss Isabel was fond of Master 


on the domestic circle in Seaview was not| Wynne?” 


altogether favourable, and the neat, demure} 
| face, and then go back again cold through her 
| veins. 


little English parlourmaid went to find Miss 
Mahony, for whom the new comer had asked, 


with a rather uncomfortable feeling as to the | 


matter of the errand such a wild, excited-look- | 
ing girl might be bringing. 


accordingly herself to the kitchen to unravel | 
the mystery. 

“Crissy!” “Miss Louisa, dear!” 
almost simultaneously from the lips of the 
lady and the little maid, and with such evident 
delight on either side that the servants drew 
back, and looked on Miss Mahony’s protégé| 
with a sort of respect. 

Crissy had wanted to speak to Louisa alone. 
She had met her now, and she looked upon it 
as a sign that to her she should confide her 


burst | 


Louisa felt her blood rush up hot into her 


“What of that, Crissy ?” 


“Are you angry, Miss Louisa? Well, 


| can’t help; and if you are or not I'll just a 
Louisa had no idea who the strange bearer | 
of a message to her might be, and went | 


you all.” 

“I wish you would say out, Crissy, whatever 
is on your mind.” 

“ He’s a bad one, Miss Louisa; that’s just 
what I’ve come up to tell you. Miss Isabel 
should never more give hima thought. Poor 
dear Miss Bell !’’ and Crissy wiped her eyes. 

“Now, Crissy, be careful what you say; 
don’t listen to tales. What do you know 
of Mr. Wynne?” 

“I know what my two eyes have seen, and 
that’s all I’m going to tell you, Miss Louisa,” 
replied Crissy, and she recounted the whole 
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scarlet fever story, from her first interview 
with Lionel in his own room, until the last; 
and the whole with strong exaggeration. 

Louisa listened to every word with evident 
anxiety and interest; Crissy could not but 
remark how seriously she took it, and her own 
ideas on the subject enlarged and grew dark 
accordingly. 

“ Stay here till you are rested,” said Louisa, 
very calmly, when at length the girl ceased, 
and appeared to have said all she possibly 
could find to say about it; “Til send you 
up something presently, you must be tired 
and hungry.” 

“ Dear life, I couldn’t taste a bit, my heart’s 
that sore,” said Crissy; “but mind ye now, 
Miss Louisa, don’t let on a word to Miss Bell, 
poor dear Miss Bell!” 

Louisa went down-stairs. Isabel was look- 
ing for her. “Louisa,” she asked, when she 
met her, “is it Crissy Barton that is here? ” 

“Did the servants tell you? Yes, Crissy 
has come, she is tired; we had better leave her 
alone a little.” 

“* How pale you are, Louisa! Are you ill? 
Is anything wrong with Crissy ?” 

“Yes; but I think it is all imaginary. 
Don’t go to her, dear, until she is rested; she 
is so excitable, you know; you had better not 
talk with her till to-morrow.” 

“T’'ll not question her,” Isabel replied, “ but 
I must go and see her; is she in your 
room ?” 

“She is; do leave her a little, Isabel; I told 
her we should not disturb her.” 

“Oh, I shan’t disturb her,” said Isabel; and 
Louisa, fearing it would only awaken suspicion 


to oppose her, let her go, while she herself 


went to the empty dining-room, and with a 
sickening feeling at her heart, sat down and 
tried to think. 

Isabel went quietly to Louisa’s room, turn- 
ing the handle of the door, as she went in, 
almost without a sound, lest Crissy might 
perchance have fallen asleep. 

She was not asleep; she was sitting on 
a low stool; her hands lay listlessly upon her 
lap; her wild eyes were staring straight before 


| her; her whole expression was a mixture of 
bewilderment and of despair. 


Isabel started back as she opened the door 
and saw her little maid in this strange attitude. 
Crissy started too, and springing to her feet, 
made one dart to where Isabel was standing 
with the handle of the door still in her hand. 

“Oh, Miss, dear,” cried the girl, “and has 
Miss Louisa told you ? ” 

“Told me what, Crissy? Are you ill, my 
child? What is the matter?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, Miss Isabel,” replied 


Crissy, endeavouring to collect herself; “it’s 
only a wee trouble of my own, and I just 
thought I’d be better if I came up and telled 
yees both.” 

“You were quite right, Crissy.” 

“ But after all, Miss Isabel, why should I be 
vexing you?” 

“Tt will grieve me, of course, Crissy,” said 
Isabel, “to hear of any trouble of yours; but 
it is far better you should tell.” 

“Tt’s about a boy down there that wants to 
marry me.” 

“And you don’t want to have anything 
to say to him. Is that it, Crissy?” 

“ Yes, Miss, that’s just it, and grandmother 
says I must.” 

“ But, Crissy, have you told your grand- 
mother about Owen? You should, you know; 
you must be open with her. You must tell 
her at once; or stay, I'll write to her; I'll see 
about it myself. I am not going to let you 
run off from us, and be breaking your word to 
people at home. Eh, Crissy, do you think 
I’d allow that?” 

But Crissy did not answer or seem com- 
forted. 

“Ts that all?” said Isabel. 

“Yes, Miss, that’s all.” 

* What’s his name, this new boy?” 

“Tim O'Neill,” replied Crissy, quickly, 

“Then he’s Irish,” said Bell. 

Crissy started. “No, Miss; or yes, his 
father’s from Ireland, I believe. *Deed, Miss, 
I don’t know right what his name is, or much 
any way about him.” 

“You are not sure what his name is, Crissy, 
and yet he has proposed to marry you?” 

“Tl not take him, so it doesn’t matter 
much. Are you well, Miss Isabel?” 
“Pretty well, thank you, Crissy. 

all you came up about ?”’ 

“*Deed and ’twas nothing else brought me, 
Miss Isabel, but just to tell you that, and to 
see you and Miss Louisa.” 

“TI am afraid they are not kind to you down 
there; are they now, Crissy?” and Isabel sat 


Is that 








down on a low chair beside her little maid. 
Crissy looked up into Isabel’s face, and then 

her head drooped, till it rested right upon her 

young lady’s shoulder. Then her sobs broke 


out, and as she spoke it was difficult for Isabel | 


to catch the words. 
“They are kind, they are kind,” she said; 


be stopping longer away from it, and don’t be 
making a home in foreign parts, or be taking 
a fancy to any but your own, or you'll rue it, 
Miss Bell, dear, you'll rue it.” 








“Crissy, they have been tormenting you 


“ but, oh Miss Bell, dear, it’s a bad world, and | 
I’m sorry ever I left the oldcountry. Don’t you | 
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down there, I see it; you shan’t go back if 
they don’t treat you well. You have been 
erying, I am sure you have, on your way up; 
you were quite pale when I came in. There 
now, there’s a knock; it’s your tea coming ; 
take it like a good girl, it will make you feel 
better, and I will go meanwhile and talk this 
over with Miss Louisa.” 

Isabel poured out a cup of tea, and turned 
to leave the room. 

“ Miss Bell, dear,” Crissy called out, just as 
she was going. 

“ Well, Crissy?” 

“You'll not be saying a word, Miss, will 
you now, of what I told you about the English 
boy? I didn’t tell Miss Louisa. I wouldn’t 
tell any but yourself.” 

Isabel promised not to tell, and went to look 
for Louisa, without well knowing what remark 
to make about Crissy’s having come to see 
them. The girl’s strange fabrication of her 
own love troubles perplexed and puzzled Isabel. 

She asked Louisa to come with her to her 
room to look over some music that had been 
sent them both to choose from. Not a word 
dropped from either about Crissy, though each 
desired to know how much the other had been 
told. 

Not long afterwards Crissy joined them. 
She sat there with them, looking at her dear 
ladies, and answering their questions. Then 
they talked of Janey Fagan, and of old days 
at the cottage, and of Mrs. Love, and of 
Kintulla. 

Louisa spoke of Owen M’Ivor, telling Crissy 
how he had looked when last she saw him, 
and asking for the latest news. 

Isabel wondered to see how calmly Crissy 
listened, and though her answers were evasive 
and given with hesitation, they were marked 
by none of that wild grief that had burst out 
at the end of the girl’s interview with herself. 

When bedtime came, and Crissy with the 
rest of the household had retired to rest, 
Isabel could not refrain from asking Louisa if 
she did not observe something strange about 
the girl. 

“Some trouble is vexing her,’ replied 
Louisa. 

* Did she tell you?” 

“She told me some things. It seems a 
pity almost that she ever left her aunt’s.” 

“Was it about herself that she spoke to 
you? ” 

“ Not exactly.” 

* About whom, then?” 

“Oh, a good many other people; I don’t 
see any use in going over it again,” and Louisa 
turned away. 

Suddenly it flashed upon Isabel’s mind that 








what Crissy had said to her was not the girl’s 
real trouble; she looked hard at Louisa, and 
Louisa’s eye, so calm, so steady usually in its 
gaze, could not meet that look; there was an 
anxious, uneasy expression resting on her 
features that Isabel never remembered having 
seen before, 

“Louisa!” she cried, “I know it, I am 
certain Crissy has brought you news of Lionel. 
Tell me, Louisa, is he married ?”’ 

“ No, no, he is not;” but before she could 
conclude, or even guess what her friend 
was going to do, Isabel had darted from the 
room, and rushed up-stairs to the attic where 
Crissy was just preparing for rest. 

“Crissy,” she cried out, scarcely taking 
time to close the door behind her, “ you’ve 
been telling me a story, you’ve not been telling 
me the truth.” 

“Oh, Miss, dear, then forgive me,” the 
startled girl called out, wringing her hands, 
and falling on her knees before her young 
mistress. 
ye, and couldn’t bear to break your heart, that 
I told you a wee bit of a story. Miss, dear, do 
ye forgive me?”’ 

“ Stand up,” said Isabel, in a commanding 
tone, “and tell me the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, at once.” 

Crissy stood up, and tried to do as Isabel 
desired. But though she endeavoured to keep 
to facts, and told, indeed, little beside the facts, 
these were so highly coloured that it could 
scarcely be said her tale was a tale of truth. 

It ended, and Isabel’s eye still rested on 
her. The girl felt as if she must still go on; 
her imagination grew more and more heated, 
and scenes were described and conversations 
related that had literally never taken place. 
At last she ceased, exhausted, retaining in her 


and leaving a burden upon Isabel’s heart too 
great to unload that night even to her friend. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE SEARCH. 


“ Crissy knows it; she must never go home 
to Ireland again,” was the first word that 
Isabel spoke in allusion to the matter on the 
following morning; it was the first intimation 
which Louisa had that the dark tale had been 
related. 

Isabel had not joined the family at prayers 
that morning. Louisa had gone to her friend’s 
room to seek her, and these were the words 
with which on entering she had been greeted. 
She went over to Isabel, bidding her good- 
morning gently. There were no traces of tears 





on Isabel’s face ; her features hard and angry. 


“Sure and it was because I loved | 














own brain a mixture of truth and untruth | 
that she could no longer distinguish between, | 
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She repeated much of what Crissy had told to| the course which Isabel was taking, but when 
her; she spoke with an unnatural calmness, | day by day slipped by, and search and inquiry 
but:when that was ended her face flushed up,| all was vain, her determination seemed to 
and hate and rage mingled in the fire that | waver, and she turned to Louisa, and asked 
darted from her eye. her now to guide. 

“Tl find them, Louisa,’ she cried; “T'll| “ Home tothe cottage,” was Louisa’s guiding 
search and find, and look with mine own eyes/| word; and she spoke of Mr. Warburton, and 


upon this cruel, cruel sin. Oh, Marguerite 
Forde, for all your angel’s face, I felt instinc- 
tively, I always did, there was a serpent’s 
heart beneath. 
always did avoid her; I shunned her; I loathed 
her. I felt it, Louisa; the serpent, the de- 
ceiver, with her pretty, luring smiles.” 

* Hush, hush, my Isabel, we know no harm 
of her.”’ 

“Noharm! No harm! No, you don’t call it 
harm, my poor, calm, cold Louisa. You never 
knew, never, what it is to love. But she, 
too, will cry out, ‘ Woe, woe the day we met,’ 
for he will leave her as he has left me; he 
cannot love her, for his heart, his heart is 
mine.” 

“Isabel,” said Louisa, gently but firmly 
interrupting her friend, “it is wrong to judge 
thus hastily. Crissy’s tale is almost certainly 
not free from strong exaggeration. Wait 
awhile, and give me time to think; I will find 
some way, if you only trust it patiently to me, 
to sift it all, and see how much we must 
believe.” 

“ Wait !—patiently! no, my Louisa. I know 
the way; my instinct will guide me to them. 
No, Louisa, you shall not hold me back. I 
will go; I will stand with them face to face, 
and with one look I will condemn them.” 

It was a vain endeavour to calm, or console, 
or gain Isabel’s ear for one moment to reason. 
No; she would go and seek and find; and 
Crissy meanwhile must go back to her Corn- 
wall home, and never, never more return to 
her kinsfolk and her real home in Ireland. 
Oh, it was hard to bear, so Isabel sighed and 
cried; it was hard to bear a stroke that had 
fallen with such a humiliating blow. 

When Isabel’s resolve was taken she grew 
very calm and cold. She told her aunt that 
she was leaving, and intended to be back at 
Seaview Cottage a day or two before the time 
appointed for the homeward journey, speaking 
so composedly as she did so, that Aunt Cary 
took it as a message from Mr. Warburton, and 
put no impediment in her niece’s way. 

It was arranged, and Isabel told Louisa 
how and when she was going, and wished her 
a cold good-bye. 

“Then let us go together,” said Louisa; and 
she went with her friend, when no counsel or 
entreaty would keep that friend with her. 

Where to? At first there was decision in 





|how his letters must be waiting for them 


there, and how their silence might be wakening 
up anxiety and care in his kind heart, and 


Louisa, you remember how I} how if Aunt Cary had written, as she might, 


indeed, have done, he would be more than 
anxious, and could scarcely fail to be displeased. 

These reasonings had some weight with 
Isabel, but she was reluctant still to turn. It 
was entirely without ground that Crissy had 
spoken of Lionel and Marguerite Forde as 
being in the southern parts of England; and 
with all her questionings Isabel had not been 
able to discover whether they were openly 
engaged or not. Still she thought they were 
hovering somewhere near her, and to see the 
sight which could only bring her torture was 
the one ruling passion that had hold of her. 

“T will return,” she said, more gently than 
she had hitherto spoken, “ but not yet. Let 
us wander on to-day, and rest to-night, and 
to-morrow go home to endless, hopeless 
misery.” 

She took the guide-book from her bag, and 
ran her finger down the stations that lay upon 
their route, between their present resting- 
place and Plymouth. Her finger paused as 
the hour and minute marked it, half-past five, 
and the station corresponding was “ Hill Side.” 

Into the train again, and on, and out, when 


the scarcely intelligible name that they were | 


watching for was called along the line, that 
was the empty, cheerless occupation of another 
day ; and they drove up silently to the hotel. 

“TI am sure they are here,” said Isabel, 
when she found herself alone with Louisa in a 
little sitting-room upon the second floor. 

But it was with a sort of despair she looked 
out, and her eye wandered over the great, grey 
rolling sea, that told her nothing. 

Nothing? Nay, it was not silent quite. A 
yacht lay tossing on its surface; that yacht, 
she knew it, she had watched it upon other 
seas. It was the Stormy Petrel. 

“ Louisa!” 

Louisa came and looked out, and saw the 
boat. 
other yacht. 


Later in the evening Phil Carney’s voice was | 


heard. The Irish accent caught the attention 
of both the girls. Then came a voice, a step; 


Isabel had almost rushed to meet it. The voice 
called simply “ Charlie!” 
One word from either at that moment might 


She would not have known it from any | 
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to the left might be seen a path leading toa 
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have cleared away the mist. But the door was 
closed between them. Isabel remained in her 
room; the voice did not speak again, and the 
step soon died away. 

The girls did not venture to leave the house, 
or even go down-stairs, for fear of recognition. 

Poor Isabel! She had toiled and laboured in 
her eagerness to find her lover and see him 
face to face; now she knew that he was there, 
and she only cared to hide herself. 

Head and heart were aching; body and mind 
were sick. The mild air came in from outside 
and brought no refreshing influence with i. 
Louisa stood with her arm round Isabel by the 
window, neither of them caring to look out. 

Suddenly a faint cry from Isabel made 
Louisa look up, and then follow the direction 
of her eyes. 

Below, in the hotel garden, was standing a 
little group—Miss Middleton with Marguerite 
and Etta, and Charlie and Lionel Wynne. 

Paler and whiter grew Isabel’s cheek as she 
stood and gazed and watched. Not a word 
was spoken down there but Isabel caught the 
sound, and it was all meaningless, vague, 
covered over with a cloud; she might as well 
have heard nothing as those empty phrases 
that conveyed no sense. 

At last one word was spoken that she 
understood; one phrase brought meaning with 
it to the poor hungering heart; “a demain?” 
said the gay voice of that ever gay and boyish 
Charlie; and “ below the holly cliffs,” were the 
last words of Etta’s answer. 

Louisa had heard nothing, she had seen 
nothing, had watched nothing but the white 
face of her friend, and the gradual bending of 
the form that she was endeavouring to sup- 
port. When the garden group dispersed she 
was prepared to hold that form helpless and 
fainting in her arms. 

But Isabel, her cheeks still pale and her lips 
colourless as before, turned from the window 
with a firm, decided step. She spoke no word 
to Louisa, except to say “Good night!” but 
when she lay down in bed she repeated the 
words to herself, “ Below the holly cliffs; I'll 
find him, and I’ll see him there.” 

When Louisa met her in her walking dress 
next day she wondered, and thought she 
meant to take the early train and go directly 
home. 

“No, I’m going to the cliffs,” Isabel replied, 
in answer to her friend's inquiries, and Louisa 
put on her hat, and went along with her. 

Right and left Isabel looked as she stood on 
the steps leading down from the hotel door. 
The high road,—it was scarcely to be called a 

street,—ran directly past the house. A little 


neighbouring wood. To the right, and at no 
great distance, was a meadow; a stile led from 
the open road into the closed-in field where the 
meadow grew; beyond was a hedgerow of tall 
elm trees, and it could not well be seen what 
followed upon that, but on one side, the sea 


of evergreens were clearly to be seen. 

Were these the hollies of the holly-cliff, and 
might Lionel be below? Silently Isabel put 
the question to herself as she walked down the 
broad dusty road and crossed the stile into the 
field, and then went on brushing down the tall 
grass stems as she passed along. 

Where the meadow ended and the hedgerow 
bounded the waving fertile field, a stile again 
formed the communication between the en- 
closed property and the open ground beyond. 
Short even grass, growing from the thin layer 
of soil that lay upon the rock, was what there 
met the eye. Isabel paused before she crossed, 
and took Louisa’s hand. 

“ Louisa,” she said, “ you remember when I 
thought he was gone—lost, drowned—I trusted 
still; I did not murmur. I said, ‘It is God’s 
will!’ I did not murmur against Him in my 
anguish then; but all is dark now—all.” She 
bent over and kissed her friend. 

It was an icy kiss. Her lips were livid, her 
hand was cold. Louisa wished her anger would 
return. They moved on mechanically, passing 
up the smooth grass on the cliff. 

An overpowering pressure fell upon Louisa’s 
heart; her breath became short; her limbs 
were almost paralyzed. Isabel seemed not to 
notice it; she dropped the hand she held and 
hurried on. The edge of the cliff was reached, 
and she bent her body right over the pre- 
cipice. 


clenched hand of Isabel. 
her face. The lips were not livid now; there 
was fire burning in her eye; anger and hate 
were darting out from every feature. 

Louisa followed the direction of her gaze. 
About thirty feet below them, with the quiet 
waves playing in and out of its interstices, lay 
a rock-bound pool, with its sighing, heaving, 
flowering colony of sea anemones. And close 
above it, bending over, their hands almost 
touching as they grasped the slippery rock, 
stood Marguerite and Lionel, and Marguerite 
was saying, “ That’s just my dream.” 

Isabel heard no more, but she caught the 
look—a look of radiant joy and dawning hap- 
piness, lighting up the fair young face of the 
girl, and she hated her. 





side of the meadow ground, the shining leaves | 


Louisa saw it; a horrible thought darted | 
through her mind; it shot life and energy | 
through her limbs again: in another moment | 
she had gained the height and grasped the | 
She gazed up into | 
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She saw the rest—the whole of it; Lionel 
bending over and speaking low; leaving ab- 
ruptly and dashing up the cliff; Marguerite 
slowly moving from the spot,—she saw it, and 
misinterpreted the whole. 

Tightening her grasp upon Louisa’s hand, 
she turned when there was nothing more to 





see and left the spot. One only phrase fell 
from her as they wended back their way to the 
hotel. ‘ Louisa,” she said, in a hollow voice, 
“T hate her; I could 2 

“Hush!”’ said Louisa, and she checked the 
fatal word. 

On entering the house they parted, each 
going to her own apartment; Louisa to seek | 
strength and guidance, Isabel to give her feel- 
ings vent. 





It was a long dreary day to both, and|had ceased entirely. That total silence had ; 


strange feelings went out from the bosom of 
each toward the struggling, throbbing esd 
that, unknown to them, was being whirled 
away past rock and sea and park and wood, | 
fleeing from the bright young love that had’ 
offered itself to him, and that he dared not 
take. They knew not he was gone, and he 
knew not they were there. 


begged admittance, but even she could find no 
way to soften, and could gain no entrance 
there. 

A deep conflict was going on unseen in that 
lone chamber between a purer self and a host 
of foulsome foes, whispering, pushing, inciting, 
holding up cruel pictures to the gaze, inflaming 
with passionate lies. All day the fight went 
on; darkness reigned there with fitful gleams 
of light. 


When night came on Isabel sat crouched in | 


one corner of the room, her dark hair was 
pushed back from her brow, and hung wildly 
where it liked to fall; her eyes still flashed 
their fire, and her voice went out in piteous 
tones of half-entreaty, half-command, “ Give, 
O give me my love!” 

She thought of the woman of Canaan; she 
thought of the centurion’s grief; she heard 
the blind man pleading for his sight, and 
again she called out painfully, “ Lord, give me 
my love!” 

The hideous pictures seemed to vanish one 
by one; a gentle peace stole over her; the 
eyelids drooped and cooled the fire beneath; 
she felt as though a soothing hand passed over 
her. 

The little iron couch with its pillows and 
coverlet of white was the only object which, in 
the faint glimmer of the summer night, could 
be discerned. It seemed to say, “ Come, child, 
and rest;” and Isabel rose up and obeyed the 
call. Half aloud she murmured as she passed 





| 


Twice during the day Louisa came and_| 





the door and drew back the bolt, “ She may 
come again; she will soon come;” and so, just 
as she was, without another prayer or thought, 
she dropped upon her bed, and the poor ex- 
hausted body fell asleep. 

Louisa was very near. Her room was close 
enough to Isabel’s for her to hear the piteous 
wail, the tone of question and rebuke, that had 
broken the silence of the day. She had heard 
it all, and fearing lest others too should hear 
it, had watched, and warded off all comers, and 
paced her room with open door, and heard that 
first wild cry, each word distinct and clear, 
calling out in wild entreaty to Him to whom 
her lonely anguish drove her. 

And she had listened, fearing, trembling, as 
the voice grew low, and lower still, and then 


brought her to the door, and almost she had 





| 


exclaimed for joy, when she heard the bolt || 


slipped back, and the murmur of words, whose 
sense she could not catch, and Isabel moving 
once more through her room. 


Waiting a few moments, lest irritation should || 


result, if Isabel thought she had been watched, | 


Louisa advanced to the door, and turned the 
handle gently. No voice forbade her to enter. 
She went over to the bed; there was no sound 
of breathing there. Her own breath almost 
stopped. Should she speak, and awaken, may- 
be, from a sleep of peace? Should she leave 
her dying in a grief too great to bear? her 
her friend, her sister, dying,—perhaps dead ? 

Morning came slowly, but it came at last. 
The early rays fell slanting through a dull 
green blind, casting a paleness, paler than 
reality, over the features of the sleeper. The 
dark hair fell in masses on the pillow, the 
features were set and changeless. It was like 
a marble form laid on the tomb of some one 
sleeping the long, long sleep below. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


Ertner Juionel had said it, or Marguerite’s 


penetration told her, that the love she would | 


so have prized had long ago been given to 
Isabel Warburton, her early playfellow. 
“ And she will be his wife,” so Marguerite 


had repeated to herself, as she sat upon the | 


sand, and looked at the margin picture drawn 
on the sketching tablet. They had walked up 
the path together after that, she and her 
sister and her aunt. The two girls held closely 
to Aunt Bess, for the way was very narrow. 
Etta was talking fast and merrily, and Aunt 
Bess was answering, but Marguerite heard 
nothing that was said. Her thoughts were 
far away, seeking after Isabel, and as she 
walked, her heart sent up a silent prayer that 
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in some way they two might be brought to- 
gether, and that she herself might be made a 
blessing to her, whom Lionel had already 
blest. 

That prayer and hope went with her, when 
she and her aunt and sister journeyed on. It 
was to her like a star that had risen up over 
her path in the very early evening. She 
prayed unceasingly, watching with patience for 
her answer, and felt happy. 

Two years the Fordes had spent in England, 
sometimes with Mr. Middleton, in Cheltenham, 
and sometimes with their parents’ friends. 
But now they were going back to Paris, to 
meet their father there, and perhaps to make 
that capital their home. 

Etta wished it. She liked England, she 
said, well enough, but nowhere had she been 
so gay and happy as in Paris, and never had 
she spent such a pleasant time as when Aunt 
Bess kept her and Marguerite hard at work all 
day, preparing for their masters. 

Aunt Bess would shake her head when Etta 
made this assertion, for there had been trouble 
enough to persuade the young lady to learn, 
when the subjects of study presented any 
irksome difficulty. But Etta was peculiarly 
and pressingly anxious just now to return to 
Paris, for a visit to Cheltenham lay between: 
grandpapa Middleton was not there, and gladly 
would Etta have curtailed their sojourn in a 
place which she declared her grandfather’s pre- 
sence alone ever rendered tolerable. 

According to Eita’s account it was all eti- 
quette and restraint and gossip about neigh- 
bours in Cheltenham, with a never-ending 
catechism, which was in everybody’s mouth, 
about Cape and Indian mails. 

But there were friends, and very kind friends, 
in Cheltenham, who wished to see the girls 
again, and still more Miss Middleton, who was 
a favourite with old and young. Grandpapa 
had taken the whole party away with him last 
year, and spent the season down at Worthing, 
so there was no avoiding a few weeks now 
in the pretty foreign-looking watering-place, 
whether Etta might like it or not. 

Grandpapa’s house was to be their home, 
though Mr. Middleton himself was absent. 
Friends soon heard of their arrival, and visitors 
intimate and distant called, saying how glad 
they were to see them back again, and hoping 
that Dr. Forde, when he returned, would make 
his home in Cheltenham or its neighbourhood. 

Etta did not look her brightest when these 
friendly calls were made, not even when Mrs. 
Botcherby, who used to ask the prattling baby 
to her house, arrived, and asked if she remem- 
bered her. 

“A little,” Etta replied, ungraciously, and 





when Mrs. Botcherby went over the tarts and 
cakes in full detail that her little favourite 
used to ask for, Etta’s memory failed her, or 
she would not follow up. 

“And how do you like Cheltenham now?” 
Mrs. Botcherby next inquired. “Are you glad 
to be here again P” 

“Not particularly,” Etta replied, quickly. 
Marguerite looked at her sister beseech- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Botcherby was not accustomed to such 
short replies; she was taken rather aback, 
and to relieve herself she turned to Mar- 
guerite, and said, “ And you, my dear?” 

“T think the neighbourhood charming, some 
of the drives we have had are beautiful,” said 
Marguerite, “and then the Promenade re- 
minds me of the Boulevards. I think it very 
pretty.” 

“I’m glad you like it. 
spend next Monday evening with me? Your 
aunt has promised to come and dine. I'm 
sorry I can’t ask you both; my rooms are 
small. My nephew——” 

“T shall be very happy, if aunt allows me,” 
Marguerite replied, looking toward Miss 
Middleton ; and so it was settled and the lady 
took her leave. 

“T wonder what ‘my nephew’ is like,” cried 
Etta, scarcely waiting for the visitor to be out of 
hearing. “ Watch your chicken, auntie; I see 
it, madame wants to catch the fair Marguerite 
for ‘my neph—ew,’” and Etta drawled out the 
word with a croak, and ran to the window to 
watch fat Mrs. Botcherby pushing into her 
clarence. 

“TI do declare it’s fun, this place, after all,” 
she went on, “but not more than a fortnight, 
not more than a fortnight of it, auntie. Mar- 
guerite, how could you say you like it? You 
know you don’t, you very naughty storyteller. 
Auntie, do reprove your niece.” 

“But Etta,” replied Marguerite, “I do like 
it, though I might not wish to make my home 
here. It certainly is a very pretty town, and 
every ‘one is very kind.” 

“ And very intellectual,” continued Etta. 

“Well, you know, we are so highly intellec- 
tual ourselves, we can scarcely expect any one 
to come up to our level,” Marguerite rejoined, 
laughing. 

“Don’t be sharp, sister,” replied Etta, 
slightly nettled, “ but tell me now, have you 
ever heard a conversation that would do you 
one bit of good, in all these morning calls? I 
think it’s a sin, a deadly sin, wasting one’s time 
like this, and I intend to set my face against 
it;” and Etta stalked consequentially across the 
drawing floor, and pressed her face against the 
window-pane. 


Will you come and 
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“T had no idea you put such a value on 
time, Etta,” said Miss Middleton. 

“T don’t think about it, auntie, when you 
keep us busy, as you generally do, but it is so 
uncomfortable to be idle.” 

“Did you ‘hear Mr. Gordon relating his 
adventures in the East, when we were stroll- 
ing in the Old Well’s garden yesterday, and 
explaining about the isthmus, and the proposed 
cutting of the canal ? ” 

“Not a word of it, auntie; I didn’t know 
any one was talking sense.” 

“Why did you not open your ears, Etta?” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry. Where was it? What 
was it? Who did you say was holding forth P 
Do tell me, auntie, and the next time I hear 
the name announced I shall make an irresis- 
tible attack on the intellectual party.” 

“You have lost your chance, Etta, and no 
doubt through making that tart reply to an 
old friend. Mr. Gordon is—my nephew.” 

“ Oh dear!” cried Etta, drawing a long face, 
“how quickly has this retribution come upon 
me! Auntie, I repent. Can’t you take me 
instead of Marguerite on Monday ? ” 

“No, indeed, my dear, I cannot,” and just 
then another visitor was announced. Etta took 
her seat, and kept close watch over her own 
behaviour; she made most gracious remarks, 
and fiddled with a little pussy penwiper that 
lay before her upon the table, pinching it com- 
pletely out of shape in her endeavours to keep 
her features straight. There was something to 
Etta terribly ludicrous in the remarks her com- 
panion was making, but her efforts to be good 
were completely successful, and when Mrs. 
Richards and her son had left the house, the 
latter looked back with an air of satisfaction. 

“ Mother,” he said, “that’s your daughter- 
in-law to be; she’s a plum of a girl, that 
younger Miss Forde.” 

Etta, up-stairs, was saying meanwhile, “ What 
an ape that fellow is!” 

Monday came, and Marguerite could not go 
to Mrs. Botcherby’s. It was completely out 
of the question. She had made a false step 
the evening before, coming out of the school- 
house where evening service was held, and had 
so sprained her ankle that it had been neces- 
sary for her to go home in a chair, although 
their house was but a short distance from the 
place where the accident happened. She was 
lying on the sofa now and had been forbidden 
to move. 

“T am so dreadfully sorry,” Etta said, as 
her aunt approached the couch where Mar- 
guerite lay, after the doctor had seen the foot, 
and then had a private talk with Miss Mid- 
dleton: 

But’ Etta did not look so overburdened 





with sorrow as her tones announced. Mar- 
guerite had told her that although she could 
not use it, she really suffered no pain from the 
injured foot. The two girls had in fact been 
joking about it, in Aunt Bess’s absence, and 
had decided on making an appeal to that good 
lady’s kindness, and asking her to let Etta go 
in Marguerite’s place to Mrs. Botcherby’s. 

But auntie appeared to be immoveable. 
“Mrs. Botcherby,” she said, “had purposely 
left Etta out of the invitation; she could not 
possibly bring her in her eldest niece’s place.” 

“ Besides,” she said, addressing Etta in 
rather a severe tone, “ Mrs. Botcherby and I 
are old friends, I wish to enjoy some quiet talk 
with her. If Marguerite were with me I 
could do this, but you know, Etta, with your- 
self I never can. You keep me in constant 
hot water; you are always getting into mis- 
chief, and saying what you ought not to say.” 

“TI am very sorry,” said Etta, meekly, and 
coming over gently to where her aunt was sit- 
ting bending over her large frame of canvas 
work. “I’m very sorry, and I promise to be 
so good if you will only take me. I'll be quite 
demure, auntie, quite proper, there,” she went 
on in a more impatient tone; “do look up from 
your work, don’t keep pricking at that horrid 
old general’s red nose, auntie, you are making 
it quite square. It’s very ugly; won’t you 
look at me ?”’ and she pushed her own pretty 
little face, with its slightly retroussé nose, and 
the rosy lips pursed up and asking for a kiss, 
between her aunt and the wool and canvas 
picture of the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher. 

“Really, Etta, you are the most””—and Aunt 
Bess pushed away the frame with her foot, and 
took the little head close to her, supporting it 
with one hand, and stroking back the frisky 
curls from the forehead with the other. “Etta, 
you are the most complete baby still,” and a 
tear stood in Aunt Bess’s eye as she spoke, and 
Etta felt the heaving of a sigh, as she lay 
there with her head on the kind, warm bosom. 
Bess Middleton was thinking of how she had 
had that baby form: for the first time in her 
arms, and said, “ Yes, Marguerite, I'll be a 
mother to them.” 

It was all settled in the end according to 
Etta’s wish, and she thanked her aunt and 
kissed Marguerite, and skipped up stairs to 
put her dress in order. 

Nothing could have been more perfect than 
Etta’s conduct on her arrival at Mrs. Botcher- 
by’s that evening: There was some good 
music, and a great deal of light conversation ; 
Etta took part ‘in neither, she was absorbed in 
Mr. Gordon’s ‘account of his daily work in 
India, of the irrigation and canals which: were 
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bringing blessings, physical and moral, to 
thousands of poor natives that she had never 
seen, of whose existence she had never thought, 
and who had been hungering and thirsting all 
the same. 

She listened with breathless interest as he 
described the anxious midnight work that a 
rainy season often brings, when the rushing, 
roaring flood would come down upon his dar- 
ling work, threatening to destroy what the 
time and skill and toil of the engineer had 
raised. She could hear the wild shout of the 
natives, and see the torches moving through 
the dark; she could feel the terrible suspense 
that the question of such a night awakes— 
famine or plenty—death or life—to thousands 
of our fellow-men. 

* You don’t know the joy of such a life,” 
said Mr. Gordon, as he ended. ‘“ We toil, but 
we have our recompense; we are helping to 
send the springs into the valleys, and we see 
the fruits of the earth multiplying under our 
hand, bringing forth herbs for the service of 
man; and if,” he added, in a solemn voice, 
“if for the service of man, surely then for the 
service of God.” 

Etta scarcely knew what to answer. She 
wished the evening’s pleasure would end then, 
and that she could go home and talk to Mar- 
guerite. 

An almost awkward silence followed. Mr. 
Gordon was very absent; he was sitting in a 
Cheltenham drawing-room, and, unquestion- 
ably, he was favoured with the belle of the 
evening as his companion, but his thoughts 
were far away in Northern India, and he was 
almost wishing furlough ended, and himself 
back again at work. 

Etta was the first to speak. “I should en- 
joy that feeling immensely of being of so much 
use, but it must bea weary life of labour before 
you see the good of what you have done.” 

‘Believe me, Miss Forde, there’s nothing 
done on this earth without labour, and it’s a 
happy thing to labour, even when the fruits 
are not so soon apparent as they are in our ir- 
rigation system over there. It was your father 
who first made me feel the truth of that.” 

“ My father! Do you know papa?” 

“He is my very best friend,” replied Mr. 
Gordon. 

The queer, sallow man had quite forgotten 
how surprised he himself had felt a very few 
days before, when Mrs. Botcherby had told 
him that Doctor Forde’s daughters were in 
Cheltenham, and that she meant to introduce 
them to him. Doctor Forde had been his 
earliest friend in India, and by name he had 
long been acquainted with his little girls. 
“You will be here, I suppose, when papa 


comes home,” said Etta; “he is to be with us 
very soon.” 

“Your name is Henrietta, I presume,” said 
Mr. Gordon, who, instead of listening to her 
remark, had been comparing in his own mind 
the features of the face before him with those 
of a miniature painting he had often seen 
when on a visit to his friend in India. 

“Yes, and my sister is Marguerite.” 

“Exactly. I expected to see Marguerite 
this evening,’ said Mr. Gordon, rising from 
his seat, and going into the adjoining apart- 
ment to fetch a book of Indian sketches, in 
which Dr. Forde figured more than once, and 
which he thought would interest his daughter. 
Scarcely had he laid his hand upon the book, 
when some one addressed him, and he fell into 
conversation, quite forgetting poor, waiting, 
impatient little Etta in the room he had quitted. 

She was not left long alone. 

“Sweet names,” was drawled out in a 
sentimental tone by some one standing close 
behind her chair, and looking round, she saw 
the lackadaisical admirer of whom she had 
spoken so disrespectfully on the occasion of 
his call the week before. 

Etta had perhaps never felt in so serious a 
frame of mind as while Mr. Gordon was talk- 
ing to her. The sound and sight which broke 
upon her now brought about an uncomfortable 
revulsion of feelings. 

Young Richards’s education being complete, 
and having fortune enough to permit him to 
be idle, he was in the habit of doing nothing, 
and he looked as if he did it. Etta half rose 
from her seat; she thought of escaping and 
going to her aunt, then a second and worse 
thought rose up within her; she made up her 
mind to stay and to be naughty. 

She looked encouragingly at Richards. 

“ Marguerite—Henrietta—” he said,“ bright 
stars in history; but you, Miss Forde, you look 
so purely a daughter of the British Isles that 
one is taken rather by surprise when the 
foreign pronunciation is given to your name.” 

‘We are French,” said Etta, “ descendants 
of the Huguenots.” 

“Indeed! proud should I be to claim the 
same descent.” 

Etta smiled. “Mr. Richards,” she said, 
softly, “do you know Millais’ picture of the 
Huguenots? ”’ 

Poor Richards!—he did know it. Etta 
rattled on, “Which of our names do you 
prefer? My sister is called after Marguerite 
of Valois.” 

“Henrietta is my favourite,” replied Mr. 
Richards, “but doubtless both one and other 
of the fair descendants are worthy of the 
noble ancestress whose name she bears.” 
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Marguerite was lying on the sofa, with the 
little table and the lamp and her books and 
needlework beside her, but she had fallen 
asleep, and traces of tears were on her cheek. 

Miss Middleton and Etta went quietly up- 
stairs to change their dresses, then Etta came 
to her aunt’s room and made a confession of 
the naughty ending to her evening. 


“T trust so,” said Etta, gravely. “I am 
called after that other Huguenot princess, 
Henrietta, daughter of Henri of Navarre.” 

“Oh—ah,” said Richards. He was think- 
ing how best to get off the historical tack. 

“ And,” continued Etta, with unwavering 
gravity, “like her I am going to retire some 
day to the convent of Chaillot—you know we 
are going to Paris.” Miss Middleton reproved her niece, but not 

“ Going—going !” Richards felt confounded, | with great severity. She thought young 
“a Huguenot—you—Miss Forde, what are| Richards would probably be haunted by 
you saying P”’ | Millais’ picture in his dreams, but she did 

“That like my royal Huguenot ancestress, | not think it mattered much, though she did 
to be worthy of her, you know, Mr. Richards, 
I mean to retire to the convent of Chaillot as Later, she went down-stairs and bent fondly 
soon as—my husband’s head is cut off—Yes,|over the pale face of Marguerite. She had 
aunt!” and Etta obeyed the imaginary call,|been so cheerful of late. Why were those 
and hurried into the little green saloon where | tears upon her face to-night ? Surely the loss 
her aunt was sitting with Mrs. Botcherby, | of an evening’s amusement had not caused so 
believing her niece to be in the grave com-| great a disappointment ? 
panionship of Mr. Gordon. | After a time Marguerite awoke, and open- 

Not very long afterwards Miss Middleton|ing her eyes, saw the kind gaze resting 
took her leave, Mr. Gordon handing her down | on her. 
to the carriage, and saying a few words about | “Have you been lonely, my child—fret- 
the daughter of his old friend which were) ting?” asked Aunt Bess. 
pleasant for Aunt Bess to hear. | “Qh no,” replied Marguerite, throwing her 

Arrived at home, Etta ran upstairs to give|arms round her loved aunt’s neck. “ Bell 























an account of the evening’s proceedings to her 
sister. When Aunt Bess came after, Etta} 
stopped her at the door, laying her finger on 
her mouth to intimate silence. 


FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


OR, TRUTHS 


THIRD 


VIEWED in connection with the partialness of 
our consecration to God, there is something 
almost overwhelming in the scriptural teach- 
ing on the subject. The apostle exhorts, 
“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you 
do, do all to the glory of God.” It has been 
and it still is the mistake of men to think that 
religion is something apart and distinct from 
every-day life—that to be religious is one 
thing, and a very good thing, in its place; but 
that to attend to worldly business is another 
and a totally different thing. One day in the 
week or a set part of every day may properly 
be devoted to religion; but that over, religion 
is over, till its turn comes round again. 

In the face of all such misconception the 
apostle says, “ WHATEVER you Do.” ‘To under- 
stand this, and to act in accordance with it, is 


WINGED BY 


| Warburton has been with me, and we have 
been so happy.” 
| Had she been dreaming ? 








FANCIES. 


FLGHt. 


A certain man is possessed of a large estate. 
Part of this estate is in a high condition of 
cultivation, and every harvest time it yields 
abundantly. But another and a yet larger 
part has never been reclaimed, and, covered 
with furze and blackberry and a hundred wild- 
growing things, the broad district spreads out | 
as beautiful and as useless as it did in ages | 
long gone by. But one day the proprietor | 
begins to think, “ Why is it that this land is | 
lying in wilderness? I will fence it round and 
reclaim it, and make it as fertile as the rest of 
my estate.”’ He does as he resolves to do, and 
in a few years, no longer useless and desolate, || 
but enclosed and divided into fruitful fields, || 
these acres bring forth as abundantly as the 
others. Instead of growing crops on a part of 
his land, he is now growing them on the 





to commence a new life. 





whole. 
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So far as the service of God is concerned a 
large part of our lives is lying absolutely 
desert.. We have striven to grow some fruit 
for His glory on certain portions of our time, 
and on certain acts and duties. But we can 
bear fruit to His glory in the shop, and in the 
counting-house, and riding in the public con- 
veyance, and: sitting in the blaze of the fire- 
side, and abroad in amusement and recreation. 
By His strength let us fence round all this 
barren land of life till life become altogether a 
garden of the Lord, and no single hour remain 
outside that fence which encloses all for Him. 





We never understand the truths of the Bible 
till the Spirit brings them to our hearts. Take 
wp the most sublime piece of music, and what 
is it on the paper? But when some great per- 
former flings it into sound and life on the 
strings of his harp, we listen with beating 
hearts. and streaming eyes. Thus the sub- 
limest passages of Scripture are in themselves 
but groups of words till God plays them on 
the strings of the heart.. Oh what a ravish- 
ment then! “Thy sins, which are many, are 
all forgiven thee!” Oh the melody of that! 
“TI will never leave thee nor forsake thee!” 
Oh the melody of that! “They shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy.” Oh the 
melody of that ! 





As God has fashioned us in this world, life 
is sweet, and by that merciful arrangement of 
His providence which shuts out the future 
from our view, we cannot discern the time of 
our death. Perhaps what is most terrible in} 
capital punishment is that certain knowledge 
which enables the criminal to behold his doom 
advancing towards him with all its hideousness 
laid bare. Conceive what it would be to live 
with one set hour in the future marked off as 
the time of your death. Think of coming to 
the last spring and quaffing the fragrance of 
the violets for the last time, and bidding fare- 
well to God’s primroses. Think of the cloud 
which would overhang the summer. Think 
with what a wail the autumn wind would come 
to your ears laden with the monitions of death 
and the very rustlings of cypress. And then 
would come the last week, and the sitting with 
the home faces around you, and the maddening 
sense of a lingering farewell, which extended 
its agony through the days. Oh how terrific, 
how intolerable would all this be! But we are 
saved from it by the simple dropping of the 
veil over the future. And by this kind ordi- 
nance the last enemy is generally the least in 
actual -eneounter. ‘The greater number of 
mortals never see death at all till he-is past 


enemy who has exhausted his power and can 
trouble them no more. In most cases there is 
no “good-night” to earth, only a “ good-mor- 
row ” to heaven. 





We must never forget the purpose for which 
we were placed in this world. It is often the 
case that a man works laboriously for many 
years and at last gets into comfortable circum- 
stances, and just then, after all his hard work, 
he dies, and never enjoys the result of his 
labour. But there is no failure here, no break- 
down in the scheme of God. Though he leaves 


pains, he carries with him for ever the charac- 
ter that has been produced by his integrity 
and by his endeavour in all things to please 
his heavenly Father. And wherefore com- 
plain? Was he not placed in the world for 
this very purpose? The young shoots are put 
into the hothouse that their tender life may be 
nourished, and that they may be made ready to 
adorn the garden grounds. If, the full time 
being come, the gardener is about to move 
them into the open air, might they not say to 
him, “Just as we are getting strong you are 
taking us away out of this pleasant house,’— 
would he uot reply, “ You were only: placed 
here to gain that strength for something 
higher and better”? There would be no failure 
in it. 





How often do men, when overtaken by the 
destruction which follows sin, turn round and 
charge their misery on God! 

There was a widow with one son whom she 
loved with a double love, for the boy was her 
child and fair to see, and moreover he wore 
upon his brow the image of his father. And 
how often during the desolate years of her 
widowhood the only light that entered her 
soul was reflected from that young face! But 
the child grew into a handsome youth and 
went forth into the world. Soon he fell into 
low companionship. And many a night that 
mother sat with aching heart listening for his 
step as he reeled drunken home. In vain were 
entreaties and tears, for vice followed vice till 
he sank from each level of degradation to the 
next below, and at last seemed to have reached 
the very lowest. But she never forsook him ; 
she followed him through poverty and shame 
till poverty and shame ended in loud and ter- 
rible infamy. Still he was her son—still he 
was his father’s boy; and sometimes as he lay 
even in his drunken sleep she saw in his face 
that other face which first came to woo her 
girlish heart. And- now at last he has de- 
stroyed his health, and he lies wrecked and 





them, and then only the retreating form of an 





shattered at the point of death. And she is 


the substance which he has acquired with such | 
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with him there, hanging round his dying bed, 
as she hung around his infant cot, and with a 
love and tenderness which seem only to have 
won strength through the years. But even as 
the death-pallor stains his cheek and the death- 
dew beads his brow, he starts erect with the 
last spasm of strength, and charges his un- 
doing home upon his mother, and paralyzes 
her with the madness of his curse. 

And thus do men with God. And even 
while God is asking, What more could I 
have done that I have not done? and they 
are sinking in that lake of torment which 
they themselves have scooped out and filled, 
they lift their arms over the burning waves 
to denounce Him as the author of their de- 
struction ! 

God has written His thoughts upon the sky 
in secret ink. Darkness is that elixir which, 
poured upon the manuscript, brings out its 
characters. 


I knew one who said it was the desire of his 
heart to die worth eighty thousand pounds! 
Oh to die worth eighty thousand tears! 








There is such a thing as an awakening of 
the soul which is only a sort of religious 
nightmare. Often has it been that a man has 
sat under an exciting sermon till the lake of 
fire and brimstone itself seemed to send up 
its smoke before his terrified imagination. He 
has hastened home half breathless, and almost 
persuaded that he heard the footsteps of fiends 
who dogged him. When he retires to his 
room he is afraid to be in the dark, and hours 
pass before his throbbing brow begins to cool 
in sleep. In the morning he wakens. The 
sun is shining brightly, and he hears the stir 
of human life. And now he thinks with amaze- 
ment of his state the night before; he smiles at 
the fears that were then too strong for him, 
and he is ashamed before himself at his own 
weakness, The resolutions which he had 
made to turn to God melt away with the 
excitement on which they were based. 

The truth of God in the deep persuasion of 
the mind and heart is the only sure foundation 
for a religiouschange. A conversion resulting 
from mere excitement is as if one should build 
a house in some northern latitude on the sur- 
face of the frozen snow. But the softer winds 
begin to blow, the directer ray of summer 
melts the snow away, and the house falls 
through in ruin. 





The future to the Christian is a great golden 
promise. He who is truly inspired with that 
promise feels as if he were only putting in his 





term of servitude in the world, and the con- 
tinual presence of that future to the eye of his 
faith makes the world seem still more worth- 
less by comparison. Jacob had a sweet time 
waiting for his Rachel, but, like all sweetness 
which the heart presses out from the flowers 
of Hope, it brought with it the sense of un- 
satisfactoriness and of incompleteness. His 
life was only a yearning for the future, and 
that yearning grew intenser each day as his 
eye was ravished by the face and form of that 
beautiful maid to whom he bore so deep a 
love, that the seven years seemed like seven 
days. Even so great and so glorious becomes 
the yearning of the Christian for heaven when 
he accustoms himself to look each day upon 
its brightness; and even so do the long years 
of his pilgrimage change into short, swift days, 
with the intensity of yearning that bears him 
through them. 


No sooner does the Christian set his heart 
upon the heavenward path, than he descries 
before him the forms of these three giants— 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil—who are 
prepared to dispute his passage, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy him. 





ad 
. 


“ Nothing doing, nothing doing!” we some- 
times cry in our churches, when we behold 
not abundant conversion resulting from our 
efforts. ‘“ Nothing doing!” Do you see any- 
thing doing in the January trees? There 
they swing against the cold sky, their naked 
branches sparkling with the frost. 

A fortnight afterwards you look at them, and 
a solitary robin perched aloft appears to sing 
the dirge of a summer that never will return. 

Again a fortnight after you visit them; still 
no token of coming freshness and beauty. 
“ Nothing doing,” you say, “ Nothing doing!” 
Is there not? Hidden to your eyes a thou- 
sand processes of nature are in secret pre- 
paring fur that which will soon burst upon 
your view. 

The ancients represented Time with bare 
feet, and so he steals soundless by. If he 
wore top-boots, what a noise of passing away 
there would be! 





Jesus Christ came to the world to declare 
and to bear witness to thetruth. And by the 
word truth in connection with Jesus Christ is 
meant that which is supremely THE TRUTH. 

There were at that time many forms of truth 
in the world with which He did not inter- 
meddle. There are to-day many forms of 
truth among men, but the Christian revelation 
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arches over and spreads round and enfolds 
them all, as the blue heavens enfold the earth. 
The truth which it presents is the truth 
whereby a soul may be delivered from the 
wild forces of sin, and. brought into the im- 
mortality of holiness and love. 

There isa ship in mid-ocean, and her instru- 
ments of navigation have been lost. Day by 
day she tosses uncertainly, ignorant alike of 
her true position, and of whither she should 


If we think for a moment, it must be clear 
that it is a condition of our being instruments 
for the execution of God’s plans that we should, 
like instruments, be ignorant of those plans. 
We should never have done for God that which 
He has made us do, had we been able to see 
the little future of our own lives. There is a 
man succeeding well at his profession at home, 
and friends ‘in a foreign country induce him to 
emigrate. They offer splendid promises of the 
career which is open to him there. He goes. 





bend her course. And now the scanty stock 
of provisions grows more scant, and dark 
foreboding sinks on the minds of passengers 
and crew. Whither steer ?—that is the all- 
absorbing question. There is a naturalist on 
board, who during the voyage has been dredg- 
ing and taking observations of the bottom of 
the sea, and he says,—Such and such shells 
abound beneath us, and such and such strata 
of rocks. But they will not listen to him: 
starvation is nigh: whithersteer? And there 
is a geometer on board who has been devoting 
himself to the solution of several problems 
unsolved before, and he says,—:Come hither, 
I can show you results which Archimedes 
endeavoured to reach in vain. But what is 
that to men in their plight—Whither steer ? 

And if men were as truly alive to the interests 
of their souls as they are to the value of their 
lives, they would turn away from all merely 
earthly truth and wisdom, till they had gained 
the answer to that one all-important question, 
“What must I do to be saved ? 





Some persons think that to be a Christian 
is to be a perfect man: then would the number 
of Christians be few! Alas, the Christian is 
not always Christ-like, he does not always act 
on holy principles; he sometimes fails and 
falls, and in the actual descent of his fall he 
may go as low as those around him. How 
then is his life as a Christian life different from 
the life of a worldling? If you epread before 
you the map of a large country, you may 
note a river taking its rise in the central dis- 
tricts, and thence urging its passage to the 
sea. But the flow of the river is not like the 
flight of an arrow. Influenced by every hill 
and valley, the direction of the path is ever 
changing; now it bends to the right and anon 
to the left, and at times it is actually flowing 
backward toward the region whence it sprung. 
But with all its curves and changes, with all 
its bendings and windings, the tenor of its 
course is to the sea. And who of us can say 
more of himself? And He who knows all 
things, and knows that we love Him, knows 
likewise our frame, and remembers that we 
are dust. 





on the subject of his own importance. 
is disposed to consider his own life as that one 
all-important wheel without which the whole 


porary home. 


On the voyage his wife dies, and he himself 
has only touched land when he sinks fever- 
smitten. His dying eyes rest on his only 
child, a little boy. What will become of him 
in a strange country, desolate and forsaken? 
Everything seems ruin and failure. Had he 
but foreseen all this, he had then been dwelling 
in the shadow of his native mountains. But 
long years after he is gone, his son rises to do 
a work for Ged in that place. God had need 
of him there, and thither He led his father in 
blindness by a way that he knew not. 





How different from the views entertained by 
others are the views a man himself entertains 
Each 


machine of the world should stop. <A traveller 
stands on a hill-top, gazing at the landscape 
spread around him. His eye can only note the 


leading features of field and woodland, of valley 
and stream. But down in a garden which he 


scarcely notices, there is a patch of snapdragon 


which he could not notice; and amid all the 


blossoms of that snapdragon there is one 
blossom which an insect has made its tem- 


And this is all the universe 


One glance at life from a high point of view 


would free us for ever from our pitiful selfish- 
ness. 
our own concerns compared with the vastness 
of the universal interest. 
meaning of that exhortation, not to look on our 
own things only, but on the things of others 
also. 


We should understand the littleness of 


We should learn the 





There is a certain enthusiasm which is 


always the mark, as it is always the measure, 
of true religion in the soul. 
is really filled with the spirit of his Master 
must, in the thinking of the world, be a fool 
and mad. ‘To be a Christian in the. highest 
sense, is to live in the view of truths and under 


Every man who 











From the bottom of the flower | 
he looks outward and sees the tinted walls of 
his world, and the small piece of sky on which 
that world opens. 
to him, and everything else is a something of 
very much inferior importance. 
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unknown. And wherever this devotion to 

Christ and this enthusiasm in His cause are 

absent, there is absent that spirit of Christ, 

without which we are none of His. 

the mighty power of this enthusiasm for the 

truth in the days of your first love; but now, 
| perchance, you feel it no more. And yet you 
wear the name of Christian, and consider your 
soul in health! Perhaps you have even 
reached that point from which you gaze back 
on your earnest devotion as a weakness. 

On his couch is stretched a poor paralytic. 
He has no power to assist himself, but depends 
altogether on others. Yet, lying there, he 
muses with pity on the days of his boyish 
vigour. Then he leaped the brook, and 
climbed the tree, and swam the stream. But 
now he says within himself, “I have got beyond 
all that.” 

I fear that such paralytics, filled with just 
such contempt for the freshness and power 
which the new life brought, abound in all our 
churches. 


| Golden Hours, July 1, 1870.) 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


One morning a slave-master goes round to 
the wretched shed where one of his worst-used 
negroes sleeps, in order that he may give him 
a talking and a lashing for not being up in 
time. “Tom,” he roars, as he draws near, but 
there is no reply. “Tom,” londer still, and 
with a sharp crack of the whip. Still no 
answer. “Tom, you wretch, where are you?” 
and with the words he tears back a tottering 
door, and meets a sight that cows even him. 





out in holy death. Ah, Tom! no more that 
savage voice shall vex thy heart; thou art dead 
for ever to the monster, and his dominion over 
thee is done. 

And so, slave of sin, shalt thou yet escape; 
thee. In the 


no more have dominion over 


our Lord.” 





goodness in the human heart. Behold him 
sitting in his ebon hall to receive his emis- 


“What nas been thy work?” 
“T have stolen the garment 


in the world. 
he saith to one. 





of praise from an old saint,” saith the fiend. 
“ Labour in vain,” saith Satan, “for the angels 
will soon bring him another. 
done?” he saith to a second. 


What hast thou 
“A woman 


fullest sense thou shalt be “ dead indeed unto | 
sin, and alive unto God through Jesus Christ | they are about to realize the promise which 


There lies Tom upon the straw, stretched | 


thy long bondage shall end at last; sin shall | 


| the influence of hopes which to the world are | 


was dying with her eyes toward the Lord, and 


| I rolled a cloud between, that she saw Him no 


more and died in darkness.” “Fool!” saith 


'the arch-fiend, “to spend thy pains for no- 


You felt | 


thing. And what hast thou done?” he saith 
to a third. 
open sin.” “This is good. And what hast 
thou done?” to a fourth. “I saw a young 
maiden turning her mind to serve God, and 
while she looked away I stole her resolution, 
and strewed the place where it had lain with 
flowers.” “This is best of all,” exclaimed the 


King of Hell; “it is something to weaken a | 


saint, but it is everything to prevent one.” 





It is hard to get men to believe that the | 


command of our Lord to lay up treasure in 
heaven has reference to anything more than a 
vague and shadowy duty. The heavens are so 
unsubstantial and the earth is so real; it is so 
easy to finger and to count the yellow gold, 
and so difficult to conceive of and to appreciate 
the spiritual treasure. 


the meaning of these words. Such a man 
may be accounted poor in the world, for the 
treasure he is amassing is a treasure the 
world has no eyes to behold. Along the great 
spiritual highway that leads to heaven he is 
carrying on a commerce not less vast because 
noiseless in the ears of men. On that road, 
day by day, the angels behold the heavy 
waggons of countless treasure which move for 
ever upward, to be lodged for his eternal use 
in those storehouses where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
not through and steal. 


Some say the renovated earth will be the 
future abode of happy spirits. Perhaps so: 
at least one can conceive that the old earth 
would wish it to be thus. When a loving 
mother has toiled through long years to rear 
and educate her children, and when, just as 


| during these years had sustained her, and to 
|enter on high and useful spheres, she is re- 








As Satan is the beginning of murderers and | moved by the stroke of death, every one ex- 
the father of all liars, so he is the oldest of all | claims, What a pity! she desired to see these 
thieves; and there is nothing which he so| things, and she has died without the sight. 
loves to steal as the earliest resolution for | She helped them through the stormy spring 


of life, but it was denied her to behold the 
peaceful summer. Even so might one sup- 


saries, returned from their walkings to and fro | pose that the old earth, who has sustained our 


sorrows, would wish to experience our joys ; 
that she who has borne us when we were foul 
and simple would wish to bear us when we are 
pure and worthy. Who can say that such joy 
will not be granted to the universal mother P 
WADE ROBINSON. 


“T have enticed a believer into, 


Therefore is it that | 
the truly spiritual man alone can understand | 
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A WEEK IN VENICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


WE were off at half-past eight a.m. from the 
old town of Trent, where we had slept, and 
which looks at if it had lain dormant itself 
beneath some grim enchanter’s spell ever since 
the days of the “Council.” Tall palaces, 
wherein doubtless lodged cardinals and bishops, 
princes and their brilliant suites, now stand 
gaunt and grey and desolate. Picturesque 
arcades are gloomy and silent; sculptured 
fountains of precious marble are green and 
slimy with the collected moss of , centuries ; 
fair towers, rich fagades, and valuable frescoes 
are alike falling to decay. The plain old church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore is probably just as it 
was at the time of the Council of Trent, only 
so many centuries older. It is chiefly inte- 
resting from the fact that within its walls once 
sat that gorgeous assemblage of ecclesiastical 
magnates, and that its vaulted roof once echoed 
with their debates, discussions, and decrees. 
We soon left behind us the brown, tumble- 
down, piled-up outskirts, and emerged into 
the luxuriant valley of the Adige, a perfect 
garden— shall I rather say tangle ?—of grapes 
and olives and fruit trees; maize and mul- 
berries, with great golden gourds trailing 
among them; the whole a glorious, bright 
mass of fertility. Here was a picturesque old 
woman tending a few cows beneath the shade 
of some chestnuts and alders, on the border of 
a marsh land, richly coloured with the grand 
sceptre-like bulrush; there a little lad, perched 
upon a trellissed vine, hailing with clapping 
hands the passing train, or a man cutting 
rushes for baskets. Some children, with legs 
bare to the knee, dabbled in a pool, and harvest 
labourers were gathering in the ripe shocks of 
large-leaved maize, or stripping the mulberry 
trees for the silkworms. Now and again small 
clumps of dark, stiff cypresses looked won- 
drously black amid the bright verdure around. 
The soil on the hillsides was ruby red, the 
sky pure blue,—everything couleur de rose, 
except the people, their villages and habita- 
tions. Why was it that in the midst of all 
this wealth of nature the people should look 
so poor and miserable, and everything so 
wretched, whilst amongst our good moun- 
taineers of the Tyrol, where there was nought 
but sufficient herbage to give their cattle a 
hard-earned and meagre subsistence, the dwell- 
ings were well built and well kept, and all 
wore an air of comfort and a well-to-do look, 
in spite of their being really very poor? Here 








the villages, of which there are plenty, nestling 
on every ledge of the rocks, where a grove of 
chestnuts grows or a terraced vineyard can 
cling, look dingy brown, or grey and rotien, as 
if, like an apple of Sodom, picturesque as they 
are in the distance, they might crumble to 
dust and-ashes upon a nearer view. Far 
above, on almost inaccessible clefts of the rocks, 
half in the clouds, are ragged, ruined castles, 
wedged into the cliff like a part of itself. 
Everywhere, where the space was not occupied 
by silkworm trees or otherwise, grew bright- 
leaved delicate acacias. 

By and bye the mountains fell away; we 
passed through a cutting in the rocks by the 
edge of the blue Adige, and lo! a wide flat 
plain spread before us. We were on Italian 
soil. 

It seemed so strange to be speeding through | 
the old city of Verona, with its ancient, well- | 
preserved Roman amphitheatre, and past the | 
once famed University of Padua, with its | 
churches and Giotto frescoes. As the sun 
sank towards the west we neared the Gulf of 
Venice, and the queenly city of palaces,’ on 
its seventy-two isles, floated as it were into 
sight; the white gulls, birds of the sea, skim- 
ming low upon the blue waters. How we 
looked out for the first glimpse of the domes 
of St. Mark’s, its tall campanile, and the beau- 
tiful palace of the Doges ! 

But here we are at the station on the Grand 
Canal, and we must make haste to seize upon 
a gondola. Here, this one. I keep guard over 
it and the small packages in it, while B. gets 
the rest of the baggage. The gondolier, mean- 
while, manages to comprehend my Italian, and 
tells me that I am looking upon the white 
domes of the church of Saints Simon and Jude 
opposite, and asks what hotel he shall take us 
to. To the Hotel Swissera, I reply; and then 
B. comes with the bagaglio, and we are off. 
Our gondolier, planted erect upon the stern of 
the boat, seems entirely to lean upon his scull, 
the whole body moving forwards from the feet 
with a graceful and even sway. He utters a 
long cry; we are making for a corner, round 
which at the moment the steel prow of another 
gondola appears. A long smart stroke shoots 
us forward. Unused as yet to their wondrous 
skill and expertness, it seems to my wide open 
eyes that we shall founder upon the corner of 
this building. But no; we pass it within an 
inch, and are already in straight course again 
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down another canal. 
presently with the same preliminary shout, 


then a black gondola shoots athwart us, and | 


once more it seems we must be run down. 
Not so; a hair’s breadth of space is enough 
for these boatmen, born, as it were, to the 
work. Like an Arab of the desert with his 
steed, they turn their craft at will. 
without an evident movement of the muscle, a | 
gondola pirouettes upon its course, or is still | 
and at rest within the tall coloured piles which | 
are as the carriage drive before every great | 
house door. 

Within such piles we rode on reaching the 
Hotel Swisse; and leaving our baggage in 
charge of the gondolier, went to inspect the 


rooms, but they were untidy, dear, and stuffy; | 


so we tried the “ Sandwirth,” to which our 
friendly landlord at Botzen had recommended 
us, and here we are, settled quite comfortably 
and well. 

The host and hostess are pleasant- spoken 
Germans; the boy, Domenichino, an active, | 
good-looking, young black-eyed Italian, who | 
tries hard to understand us, and if he cannot | 
fetches the “ padrona.” 
It is entered by a 
little square court, from which a flight of stone 


steps leads to the sala and to our own room, a| 


very good one, looking full upon the Grand | 
Canal, and away over the sea to Trieste, I sup- 
pose—if we could see so far. One window 
leads on to a little balcony; the other two 


| are pillared and arched after the Moorish 


fashion, and look very picturesque. A number 
of dark, crooked little passages run hither and 
thither through the house, which, as Miss Mit- 


outness.” But with these we have nothing 
to do. We enter our chamber by an outer 
flight of steps, and there our meals are served 
apart; Domenichino waiting upon us very 
nimbly. 

October 17.—We like to stand on our bal- 
cony and to watch the people on the Quai and 
the Riva dei Schiavoni; the steamers coming 
in from Trieste and Alexandria; the boats of 
fish and merchandize. Here comes one laden 
with fruit and vegetables, large white cabbages 
and cauliflowers, the purple fruit of the egg- 
plant, Spanish onions, and various beans; 
apples and pears and peaches, grapes, pome- 
granates, and chestnuts. A boy is crying 
something for sale. He has two baskets on 
his head; one filled with tiny crabs, the other 
with sea-urchins. They seem to feed here on 
all the vermin of the sea—four-limbed creatures 
that look like skinned frogs, and impish-looking 
fish, with wide, horrid mouths, and every species 
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these make a , meal, with perhaps a handful of 
beans, brown and steaming from the great 
pan there on that man’s little stall. He lauds 
them to the passers-by with the Italian equi- 
valent for “ Buy, buy, will ye buy ?” and one 
|has stopped and carries off a ladle-full in the 
palms of his hands, eating as he goes, a pinch 
of salt having been added from a wooden bowl. 
| Or their taste takes a different course, and they 
turn to a tray on which are displayed two huge 
| halves of baked pumpkin, red and fleshy, sticky 
and flabby. The vendor wields his great knife, 
|and smoothly slices off a thick wedge. The 
poor woman lays down a two-centesimi piece, 
and goes on her way, breaking off a little bit 
for the ragged little one at her side. This is 
tasteless, unpalateable food enough, sickly, and 
not easy to stomach for us, yet it is apparently 
a general favourite. A good deal more to my 
/mind are the hot roast chestnuts, fresh from 
| the charcoal embers, and the little circular tins 
of hardbake, or the baskets of sweet dainties 
that one meets at every street corner. 

In the early morning we hear a new cry, 
“ Latti, latti,’ and perceive a man with milk 
for sale in bottles. Towards noon the call will 
be changed into “ Acqua, acqua,” reminding 
me of the water-sellers in Cairo Bazaar, only, 
instead of a skin, this man carries beneath his 
arm a great jar in straw or wickerwork; and 
| instead of the little brazen cups which the 
| carrier rattles like castanettes, our Venetian 
carries a portable stand filled with a double 
row of bottles and glasses containing fresh lime- 
| juice or sherbets. 

Thus the poorer population get their food 
and drink as they go about their work, or 
lounge upon the stone benches of the Piaz- 
zetta, or the mole outside the prison walls. 
But a few steps further on are the well kept 
and ordered cafés and restaurants on the St. 
Mark’s Piazza, where all day long gentlemen 
are drinking black coffee from tiny cups, with 
plates of delicate rusks and rolls beside them ; 
or glasses of wine or beer, little dishes of 
fritura, and so forth, reading the paper mean- 
while, or watching the crowd coming and going 
from the Doge’s palace and St. Mark’s, or 
moving round the busy arcade full of jewellers’ 
shops and bagatelles of all sorts. Here gaily- 
dressed, bare-headed flower-girls with dainty 
little bouquets in tasteful baskets, bow to us 
jauntily as we pass along with a “ Buon giorno, 
signore,” and a bouquet is thrust forthwith 
into our hands. 

Many guides and valets de place hover about, 
but happily we are able to walk in and out of 
the gorgeous Duomo as we will. It is useless 
to attempt to describe it in detail, when in a 
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those who can, imagine to themselves a spacious 
temple of five large domes and many arches, 
covered over at every point with rich marbles, 
and precious gold, and brilliant mosaics. The 
whole flooring, fashioned, as some say, by a 
strange fancy, in heaving undulations, to re- 
present the waves of the sea, is a medley of 
more patterns than I can count, devised in 
costly and many-coloured'marble. Every pin’s 
point of the vaulted domes glistens with Mosaic 
pictures from the Old and New Testament, set 
in a background of pure gold. Every pillar 
and column is of blood-red porphyry, or bright 
vert antique, or costly African marble, or still 
more precious alabaster from Jerusalem. The 
candelabra are of finest wrought bronze, of 
intricate device ; the door behind the high altar, 
beneath which in a white marble tomb lie the 
remains of St. Mark, brought hither in the 
year 828, when the church was founded, is of 
a solid block of green bronze, a mass of work- 
manship which cost the sculptor twenty years’ 
labour. The original building, which was 
erected by the Doge Giustiniano Portecifazio, 
in 820, to receive St. Mark’s bones, was un- 
happily burnt down in 976, during the insur- 
rection under Candiano the Fourth; but his 
successor rebuilt it, and in 1071 it was recon- 
structed by Domenico Selvo, as one now finds 
it. The Mosaics have been reset and added 
to from time to time by many great and cele- 
brated Venitian artists. The facade is as rich 
in colour and delicate in work as the interior. 
Mosaic frescoes adorn every portal. 

We have of course taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going all over the Doge’s palace. It 
is a most beautiful specimen of Moorish brick 
architecture. It was founded in 820, but 
burnt down, like the Duomo, and rebuilt. As 
it now stands it is a wonderful structure, both 
as to richness of sculpture and pictorial orna- 
mentation. Every wall and ceiling is covered 
with pictures by great artists—Paul Vero- 
nese, Titian, Tintoretto, Luini, and the two 
Bellinis, with others too numerous to name; 
each one in itself a gem, set in heavy, massive 
frames of gold. Amongst others, Tintoretto’s 
“ Paradise,” and a picture from Dante’s “ In- 
ferno,” greatly struck me. The latter repre- 
sents the souls in hell being punished in the 
body for their carnal sins on earth. Two 
murderers bound together look on at the 
horrid repast of an imp before whom are 
spread the limbs of a human being. Those 
who tortured their fellow-men on earth are 
suffering the like pains in their own bodies in 
hell. The selfish and avaricious and gluttonous 
have each to bear their punishment in kind. 
“The Rape of Europa,’ by Paul Veronese, 
and “The Adoration of the Magi,” are amongst 








his best pictures. His chiaroscwros are de- 
lightful. We noticed how much these Vene- 
tian painters were given to bringing in as 
backgrounds, wherever it was at all feasible, 
little bits of their beautiful island city, dwell- 
ing as it were with pride upon its features. 
Titian’s own house is still shown, but we have 
not seen it yet. We have been into the ter- 
rible “ Prigioni,” and over the Bridge of Sighs 
which connects them with the Doge’s Palace. 
Those who were condemned by the Council of 
Ten, or if political offenders, by the still more 
dread Council of Three, never again saw the 
light. From the Inquisitors’ Judgment Hall 
they passed over the Bridge of Sighs down 
into their deep, dark, thick-walled, iron-doored 
dungeons. Through a small aperture in the 
wall their food was passed to them; through 
the same aperture they looked for the last time 
upon the crucifix set up in an opposite niche 
by the confessing priest ; and from that dismal 
cell at length they passed to the gallows or the 
guillotine erected in a corner of the same dark 
corridor. Three holes in the stone floor re- 
ceived their life’s blood, which streaked the 
dull torpid waters below; an iron grating 
opened on its creaking hinges, and the body 
was slid into a gondola, and secretly by night 
conveyed to its burial place. 

The French Revolution did away with the 
relics of these fearful mysteries. Not a door 
is left upon one of those dark dungeons now. 
The guillotine and scaffold are no more. 

To-day we went in one of the black gondolas 
to the Palace Contarini, to the English service 
held in one of its spacious halls. The floor was, 
like all those one sees here, of cement or plaster, 
piebalded all over with little many-coloured 
stones, and polished, so that it looked like an 
irregular species of marble mosaic. It is rather 
cold to the feet, but has the great advantage of 
being clean and pure. We had a nice, quiet little 
service—about forty persons present. We 
spoke to the chaplain afterwards, who sent his 
servant Lorenzo to show us the way home on 
foot across the suspension bridge. 

The night before last we made our “course” 
along the Grand Canal from end to end. Start- 
ing at sunset, we stayed till the silvery moon 
had risen and a few pale stars come out. 
Lamps shone dimly along the shores. A 
strange, bewildering, fancy-entrancing sight! 
Where else to be found was that double line 
of marble palaces, dotted ever and anon with 
tall campaniles and gilded domes, and the 
quiet water-street between? Here were some 
Moorish windows half falling to decay, there 
some Byzantine columns, and then a bit of 
Gothic architecture, all a rich medley of luxury 
—luxury long past—and ever present poverty. 
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Round the corner of a narrow, silent canal glided | 


swiftly a gondola full of women, with as many 
covered baskets at their feet. What had they 
there? They were laundresses carrying home 
the week’s washing to their employers. Here 
comes another, full of men, noisy, and half in- 
clined to jostle us. But not so, our gondolier 
steers easily off to the right. They laugh, and 
go on with shout and song. They are work- 
men going home to their supper and bed. 

This afternoon, in the church of St. Vidal, 
we found an Infant Sunday school going on. 
About a hundred tiny girls were being taught 
to say catechism and prayers in a sort of sing- 
song chant, such as is heard in the services. 
One mite was being shown how to cross her- 
self. Some of them were the prettiest little 
black-eyed brunettes, with rosy lips and deli- 
cate features, set off by the little Spanish veil 
which, with gold earrings, seems to consti- 
tute the rare remains of costume here. Some 
of the women wear Moorish slippers without 
heels, and some a jaunty, round felt hat, with 
a red or orange-coloured kerchief and blue 
apron, as was the case with a whole bevy of 
women and girls who came before sunset 
with their brazen vessels to draw water from 
the beautiful bronze well in the marble court 
of the Doge’s palace. Each had her own 
knotted coil of rope—a long one, for the 
well was deep, and there was nothing to 
draw with. Having filled her two brazen 
vessels, each girl hooked her own to a bit of 
tough, pliant lath, and balancing it over the 
left shoulder, trotted off with a springey move- 
ment, like that of the palki bearers in Caicutta. 

It had begun to rain hard, and in the piazza 
of St. Mark’s the pigeons were in hundreds, 
flocking to bathe in the little pools formed by 
the gargoyles over the facade of the Duomo. It 
is pretty to see them flock together, and then fly 
away in alarm when the great bell of the Cam- 
panile rings out. When it sounds their feed- 
ing-time, they cluster about in great excitement, 
and seem quite to know the hour. The origin 
of their existence is that in olden times it was 
customary for the Doge to let fly a few pigeons 
each Ascension-day, which afterwards were 
cherished and fed by the town, so that year by 
year they multiplied, and now their descendants 
live on, having pretty much a right of way 
everywhere, after the fashion of the sacred 
bulls at Benares. They do a great deal of 
mischief to the Duomo however. 

October 18.—Our guide told us to-day that 
the Government, having entirely plundered the 
Church property, now gives 60,000 francs 
yearly for the repairs of this beautiful building. 
This he considers little enough, although it 
sounds a good deal. But one cannot wonder, 





when one sees more nearly from the triforium, 
as we have just done, the intricate and wonder- 
ful work of the mosaic frescoes which encrust 
the whole interior like gems. We have also 
ascended the tall campanile, and looked down 
upon all Venice mapped at our feet, bristling 
with towers and domes. Before us, on one 
side, was the Lido, with the waves of the open 
Adriatic beyond, the pyramidal mountain 
range of Padua on another, on the third the 
Alps of Tyrol, and lastly the mainland stretch- 
ing towards Verona, connected now with 
Venice by means of the long stone dyke upon 
which the railway traverses the lagune. We 
have been into the rich church dei Scalzi, rich 
in rare marbles from Africa and tie East, 
Verona, and Carrara; to the beautiful one of 
Santa Maria del Carmine, whose long nave is 
supported by a double row of rose-coloured 
columns, so perfect an imitation of marble that 
they deceived us. The discovery of the fact 
grieved us in this land of marble. In the 
large church of Santa Maria Assunta dei 
Frari the most beautiful things were the carved 
stalls, and the mausoleums to Titian and 
Canova. The latter, very curiously, is after 
Canova’s own design for Titian’s monument, 
which, however, was not used for the painter. 
It is a glorious memorial to the great sculptor, 
although Mr. Ruskin does not entirely approve 
of it. A pure white marble pyramid, within 
which is the actual tomb, is approached by a 
series of steps. On the topmost stands a 
draped female figure carrying an urn, and at- 
tended by a youthful torch-bearer. Below are 
two more female graces with garlands for their 
hero’s grave; they also are followed by lads 
with torches. On the opposite side is the 
winged Venetian lion, grandly couchant, and 
behind him the Genius of Sculpture sleeping 
for sorrow and heaviness. Amongst the other 
churches we have seen are Santa Maria della 
Consolazione, 8. Nicola da Tolentino, S. Panta- 
lone, S. Paolo, S. Rocco, 8. Salvatore, S. Sil- 
vestro, 8. Stefano, S. Vitale, S. Zaccharia, all 
more or less rich in marble and marqueterie 
and goodly paintings, although they are often so 
dark that the latter can scarcely be seen. The 
plain oblong basilica, which is the type ofall the 
churches here, is not pleasing to eyes accustomed 
to a better architecture, to aisles and pillared 
naves, and ah! how much and often we‘wished 
for a guide-book that might tell us, not the 
names of every individual church in Venice, but 
that would discriminate between good, bad, and 
indifferent, and direct us only to the first ; for 
one becomes at last lost and bewildered, 
bodily or mentally, in a maze of Santa Marias 
and other saints. 
(To be continued.) 
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Cuarter VII. | Sir Robert Sale’s official letter to the Secre- 


We concluded our last chapter by an extract tary to the Government of India, dated 16th 
from a letter of Captain Augustus Abbott, of April, 1842, a very a Cag re 
the Bengal Artillery, bearing testimony to the supposed to be penned by the late amented 
ick Miah Sine, Sir Pana: grates “aan hero, Sir Henry Havelock,commences as follows: | 
letel defeat eal han ie eiedictien | TO, The relief of this place having been effected 

tic vo the 7th Agel adhe tae Ba yi by the victorious advance through the passes 

Jellalabad, he did not thereby relieve himself, of the Khyber of the army under Major. | 
as it was, and still is, the fashion to say. General Pollock, C.B. This unqualified 
Wein any farther proof of this required, it acknowledgment ought surely to be conclusive. | 
would be afforded by the official report of the While these on had ‘ been taking place || 
gallant General himacif Satine: teeindideuin at Peshawur and in the Khyber, an important || 
’ 5 


Pia change in the personnel ot the Government || 

ee ee si — me had occurred at Calcutta. The Earl of Auck- || 
* We are glad to be able to inform those of our/},,4g he had been created an earl for the 
readers who do not study the Gazette, that, by a tardy unhappy imbroglio in Afghanistan—was no 


act of justice, the Government have in some measure Se a. : 
recognised the eminent services conferred on the State| longer the presiding spirit at the Council | 
by Sir George Pollock. In the Times of the 8th ead Board at Government House. Lord Ellen- | 
appeared the announcement of the promotion of the lv-appointed Governor-Gene- 
gallant veteran to the rank of Field-Marshal. We be- epg ie new } a eae of wo ‘ia dade | 
heve we may credit the Duke of Argy!l with the initia- | ™'» WS >, eS Oe 3 & 

tive in this generous and truly “liberal” step.—c. x. L. Oratorical power, and had had considerable ex- | 
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perience in Indian affairs as President of the 
Board of Control. His appointment gave uni- 
versal satisfaction in India, and great things 
were expected from his energy and spirit. 
Before we enter upon the consideration of the 
course he resolved to adopt in the Afghan 
crisis, the parting instructions of his prede- 
cessor should be recorded. 

In a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
India House, dated 19th February, 1842, the 
Governor-General in Council said, “ Since we 
have heard of the misfortune in the Khyber 
Pass, and have been convinced that from the 
difficulties at present opposed to us and in the 
actual state of our preparations, we could not 
expect, at least in this year, to maintain a 
position in the Jellalabad districts for any 
effective purpose, we have made our directions 
in regard to withdrawal from Jellalabad clear 
and positive, and we shall rejoice to learn that 
Major-General Pollock will have anticipated 
these more express orders by confining his 
efforts to the same objects.” And on the 
24th of the same month—in one of the last 
public documents of any importance written 
under the instruction of Lord Auckland—in 
a letter to General Pollock, that officer is dis- 
tinctly informed that “the great present object 
of your proceedings at Peshawur is, beyond 
the safe withdrawal of the force at Jellalabad, 
that of watching events, of keeping up such 
communications as may be admissible with the 
several parties who may acquire power in the 
northern portion of Afghanistan, of commit- 
ting yourself permanently with none of these 
parties, but also of declaring positively against 
none of them, while you are collecting the 
most accurate information of their relative 
strength and purposes for report to the Go- 
vernment, and pursuing the measures which 
you may find in your power for procuring the 
safe return of our troops and people detained 
beyond the Khyber Pass.” Thus stood matters 
when Lord Ellenborough arrived at Calcutta, on 
the 28th February, 1842. On the 15th of March 
following, the new Governor-General issued a 


[appear to them, and to our own subjects, and 
|to our allies, that we have the power of inflict- 
|ing punishment upon those who commit atroci- 
ties and violate their faith, and that we with- 
draw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from 
any deficiency of means to maintain our posi- 
tion, but because we are satisfied that the 
king we have set up has not, as we were 
erroneously led to imagine, the support of the 
nation over which he has been placed.” 

These dignified sentiments struck a respon- 
sive chord in Indian society, which, throughout 
all its grades, was desirous that the honour of 
the country should be maintained at its ancient 
pitch. But a change soon came over the 
spirit of his lordship’s dream. After a brief 
residence in Calcutta he exchanged the bracing 
moral and political atmosphere of his Council 
Board, where his advisers were all in favour 
of a vigorous policy, for the enervating in- 
fluence that pervaded the judgment of the 
Commander-in-chief, who, having been opposed 
to the occupation of Afghanistan from the 
first, now logically adhered to his original 
|opinion, that we ought to wash our hands of 
the whole business as speedily as might be. 
As Lord Ellenborough proceeded on his 
|journey up country he received intelligence 
lof the forcing of the Khyber, and arrival at 
Jellalabad of General Pollock, also of Sale’s 
| victory of the 7th April, which latter achieve- 
|ment he announced to the public in a pro- 
| clamation which has become historical, he 
|having therein conferred the well-earned title 
of “illustrious” on that noble garrison. But 
notwithstanding these successes,—on receiving 
lintelligence of the capitulation of Ghuznee 
|by Colonel Palmer, who, with a regiment of 
| Native Infantry, had held the fortress for four 
| months against the Afghans, and hearing also 
|of the repulse on the 28th March at Hykulzye, 
la little beyond Quettah, of Brigadier England, 
| who, with reinforcements and a convoy of pri- 
| visions, was hastening to join General Nott at 
|Candahar,—the Governor-General turned his 
back upon his former policy of “ inflicting some 








spirited proclamation, signed by the members of | signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans,” 
his Council, Mr. Bird, General Casement,and Mr. |and wrote letters on the 19th April from 
H. J. Prinsep, as well as by himself, announc- | Benares to the Commander-in-chief and Gene- 
ing that whatever course he might decide|ral Nott, in direct opposition to the spirited 
upon in reference to affairs in Afghanistan | policy he had first sketched out. To Nott, his 
“must rest solely on military considerations, | chief secretary wrote, “I am directed by the 
and have, in the first instance, regard to the | Governor-General to instruct you to take im- 
safety of the detached bodies of our troops at | mediate measures for drawing off the garrison 
Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, | of Khelat-i-Ghilzye. You will effectually de- 
and Candahar ; to the security of our troops in | stroy all such guns as you cannot conveniently 
the field from all unnecessary risk, and finally,| bring away. You will destroy the fort like- 
to the establishment of our military reputation | wise, unless at the time at which the opera- 
by the infliction of some signal and decisive|tion shall be effected, which is hereinbefore 
blow upon the Afghans, which may make it|enjoined, Prince Timour, having remained 
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faithful to British interests, shall possess a 
sufficient force to be reasonably expected to be 
able to maintain that fort upon your giving it 
into his charge. You will evacuate the city of 
Candahar, giving that too into the charge of 
Prince Timour under the circumstances above 
mentioned ; you will otherwise ruin its defences 
before you evacuate it. You will then proceed 
to take up a position at Quettah until the sea- 
son may enable you to retire upon Sukkur. 
The object of our above-directed measures is 
to withdraw all our forces to Sukkur at the 
earliest period at which the season and other 
circumstances may permit you to take up a 
new position there. The manner of effecting 
this now necessary object is, however, left to 
your discretion.” 

His letters to the Commander-in-chief, for 
he wrote no less than three on this 19th April, 
related to the military policy which ought to 
be adopted in view of the retreat of Brigadier 
England in consequence of his repulse, which, 
though only of a temporary character, had made 
a serious impression on Lord Ellenborough’s 
mind. The first letter referring to this reverse, 
and enclosing the instructions to Nott, states 
the Governor-General’s opinion that it is “ ex- 
pedient to take immediate measures for the 
ultimate safety of General Nott’s force, by 
withdrawing it at the earliest practicable 
period from its advanced position into nearer 
communication with India.” In the second 
letter, which relates to the course to be pur- 
sued with regard to General Pollock’s force, 
he says, “ The retention of the combined force 
in the vicinity of Jellalabad during the hot 
months may be more corducive to the health 
of the troops than a retrograde march through 
the Khyber Pass, and might have some mate- 
rial influence upon any negotiation which 
might be instituted for an exchange of pri- 
soners. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
the position of Major-General Pollock’s force 
at one end of a long and difficult pass, with an 
enemy in its front, and an ally, not to be 
entirely depended upon, in its rear, is not one 
in which, having regard to military considera- 
tions alone, a General would readily place him- 
self. It has been already intimated to your 
Excellency, in a letter from the Governor- 
General in Council of the 15th March, that, in 
the opinion of the Government, military con- 
siderations alone should hereafter direct the 
movements of the British armies in Afghani- 
stan. The only question, therefore, will be in 
which position will Major-General Pollock’s 
force remain during the hot months with most 
security to itself and with the least pressure 
upon the health of the troops, its ultimate re- 
tirement within the Indus being a point deter- 





mined upon, because the reasons for our first 
crossing the Indus have ceased to exist.” 


[Golden Hours, July 1, 1870. | 


The || 


Commander-in-chief was then directed to issue | | 


his own instructions to General Pollock; and | 


a third letter was immediately addressed to Sir 


Jasper Nicolls, in which, after speaking of the | 


withdrawal orders to Pollock and Nott, the | 
Governor-General goes on to say—‘ It will, | 


however, likewise be for consideration whether 
our troops, having been redeemed from the 


state of peril in which they have been placed | 


in Afghanistan, and, it may still be hoped, not 
without the infliction of some severe blow upon 
the Afghan army, it would be justifiable again 
to push them forward for another object than 
that of revenging our losses, and of re-estab- 


lishing, in all its original brilliancy, our mili- || 


tary character.” 

In his communication to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the India House, dated 22nd April, 
his lordship also states that “recent events 
have in no respect altered my deliberate 
opinion, that it is expedient to withdraw the 
troops under Major-General Pollock and those 
under Major-General Nott, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, into positions wherein they may 
have certain and easy communication with 
India. That opinion is founded upon a general 
view of our military, political, and financial situ- 
ation, and is not liable to be lightly changed.” 

In reply to the Governor-General’s direc- 
tions to Sir Jasper Nicolls that he should give 
any further instructions to George Pollock he 
might deem necessary, the Commander-in- 
chief stated in a letter, dated 27th April, to 
his lordship’s address, that he had not ven- 
tured to give any such instructions. _ “ The 
General,” he added, “is a clear-headed, good 
officer, and you have loaded his advance with 
heavy cautions; but he will stand alone, and 
treat those around him (as far as I know) 
rather as advisers than agents. By his de- 
spatches of the 16th, your lordship will per- 
ceive that he feels it necessary to send back a 
part of his force to aid Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bolton through the pass. He promises an 
explanation of this necessity. My great doubt 
is that he can equip the force for a movement in 
advance, at such a distance from our resources, 
and under the rooted dislike and fear of the 
Afghans, entertained by every class of camp 
followers. 


very heavy.” Upon receipt of this communi- 
cation, Lord Ellenborough wrote to General 
Pollock on the 4th May, informing him that 
neither his advance through the Khyber, nor 
the victory of Sale, nor the death of Shah 
Soojah had varied his views. On. the con- 


trary, he continued, those events appeared to 








If they are ill equiped, or placed | 
in an unhealthy position, the losses may be || 
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render his retirement more easy than it would 
have been, had important political considera- 
tions appeared to require other and ulterior 
operations. Healso expressed an opinion that 
Pollock’s deficient means of movement and 
provision would have already induced him to 


On the 29th April Sir Jasper Nicolls, writing 
from Simla, directed General Pollock to with- 
draw the troops from Afghanistan, and advised 
the Governor-General of the fact on the same 
day. The following is the letter containing this 
explicit instruction, and which, notwithstand- 
ing that he was a soldier bound to obey his 
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withdraw from the Khyber Pass, and reminded 
him that no great object could be accomplished | 
by an army deficient in the means of movement 
and supply ; and added, in conclusion, that he 
could experience “no higher gratification” 
than that of hearing that, the health of his|the letter it is well to weigh for one moment 
army having been preserved, it was in a secure| what would have been the fate of a military 
position, having certain communication with} man who had disobeyed and been unsuccessful. 
India. The Governor-General appeared to re-| “1. The Governor-General having trans- 
gard security of position of the British army | mitted to you a copy of his lordship’s despatch 
as the one sole object to be attained, and no/to my address of the 19th instant, you will be 
thought of the safety of the large body of pri-| prepared to receive a communication from me 
soners left in Akhbar Khan’s hands appeared|on the important subject thereof. You will 
to ruffle his philosophy. Kaye makes the fol- | be pleased therefore to conform to the following 
lowing observations on the course of policy his instructions :— 

lordship was now bent on adopting:—“It| “2. Shah Soojah being dead, Ghuznee lost, 
was,” says Kaye, “ Lord Ellenborough’s often- |and Major-General Nott directed by his lord- 
declared opinion that ‘India was won by the|ship’s command (also of the 19th instant), to 
sword, and must be maintained by the sword.’ | withdraw the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye, to 
In his despatch of the 15th of March he had} evacuate Candahar, and to retire first upon 
written: ‘In war, reputation is strength,’ | Quettah, and, when the season admits, upon 
And yet we now find him questioning the ex- | Sukkur; you are required to make a similar 
pediency of undertaking operations beyond the | movement in Upper Afghanistan, and to with- 
Indus with ‘no other object than that of re-|draw every British soldier from Jellalabad to 
If we| Peshawur. 

“3. You are to destroy the fort, and any 
useless guns; but as there need be no haste 
in the retreat when commenced, you are re- 
quested not to leave any trophies. 

“4, The only circumstances which can autho- 
rise delay in obeying this order are— , 

“1st. That you may have brought a negotia- 
tion for the release of the prisoners lately 
confined at Budeeabad to such a point that 
you might risk its happy accomplishment by 
withdrawing. 

“2nd. That you may have detached a lightly- 
equipped force to endeavour to rescue them. 

“3rd. That the enemy at Cabul may be 
moving a force to attack you. In this im- 


military chief, George Pollock, to his eternal 
honour, did not comply with, thereby taking 
upon himself an amount of responsibility that 
few soldiers have ever incurred. When reading 








establishing our military character.’ 
hold India by the sword, and reputation is | 
strength, a statesman need hardly look for any 
object beyond the establishment of that reputa- 
tion, which is the strength by which alone our 
empire in India is maintained. 

“ But England’s miscarriage at Hykalzye had 
not only driven all the forward feeling out of 
Lord Ellenborough, but had blunted his logical 
acumen, and deadened all his feelings of com- 
passion. He seems to have forgotten that at 
this time there was a party of English prisoners 
in the hands of the Afghans; that the General 
who had commanded our army at Cabul, the 
widow of the murdured enyoy, the brave- 
hearted wife of the commander of the illus- 


trious garrison of Jellalabad, the man who had 
rescued Herat from the grasp of the Persian, 
and done the only thing that had yet been 
done to roll back from the gates of India the 
tide of Western invasion,—with many more 
brave officers and tender women,—were cap- 
tives in the rude fortresses of the Afghan 
sirdars. The Governor-General seems to have 
forgotten that there were prisoners to be 
rescued; and he doubted the expediency of 
undertaking operations merely for the re- 


probable case, should any respectable number 
of troops have descended into the plain below 
Jugdulluck with that intent, it would be most 
advisable to inflict such a blow upon them as 
to make them long remember your parting 
effort, If you should have such a glorious 
opportunity, I advise you to send your weak 
and inefficient men previously to Lalpoora. 

“5. I do not recommend delay in the first 
case, unless the prisoners are actually on their 
way to your camp, as no faith can be placed in 





establishment of our military reputation,—| Afghan promises or oaths. The second would 
although upon that reputation, in his own|of course require that you should await the 
opinion, our tenure of India depended.” | return of your detachment. 
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“6. I allude entirely to the officers and 
ladies now or lately at Budeeubad, or its 
vicinity. Those at Cabul cannot, I think, be 
saved by any treaty or agreement made under 
existing circumstances at Jellalabad. 

“7. You will be pleased, on reaching Pesha- 
wur, to despatch to Ferozepore without delay 
the troops of all arms which so gallantly 
upheld our country’s name at Jellalabad; and 
further instructions will be sent to you regard- 
ing the disposal of the other brigades. Sir 
Robert Sale may be permitted to remain at 
your headquarters, should he desire to do so, 
and you will transfer him accordingly to 
another command, placing Brigadier Monteath 
in charge of the returning column.” 

And what did George Pollock do on receiving 
these explicit instructions, a production which 
appeared in his eyes to be a cowardly abandon- 
ment of helpless women and children, and to 
entail the humiliation of his country’s highname 
and military renown. Why, he immediately 
sat down to his desk, and wrote to General 
Nott, requesting him on no account to retire, 
as directed by his superiors, until he should 
hear again from him, Pollock. This despatch, 
which was written with the medium sometimes 
employed, iodine, was carried, inserted in a 
hollow at the end of a stick, by an old man, 
who hobbled the distance between Jellalabad 
and Candahar, and received the handsome 
reward of 500 rupees for his trouble. It is not 
often that elderly natives, who consider them- 
selves fortunate if in the prime of life they earn 
four rupees a month in their poverty-stricken 
country of Afghanistan, can hobble to such 
a tune as that. The Governor-General’s with- 
drawal order astonished and mortified both 
General Nott and Major Rawlinson, the poli- 
tical agent at Candahar, but the former felt he 
had no option, as a soldier, but to obey, and he 
accordingly made preparations to evacuate 
the country with his army, and informed the 
Government of his intention to do as directed. 
He had been reinforced on the | 0th of May by 
Brigadier England’s brigade, which had been 
escorted through the formidable Kojuck pass, 
| by Colonel (the late General Sir George) 
Wymer, at the head of those three noble 
Bengal regiments, the 2nd, 16th, and 38th 
Native Infantry; but Nott had, on the 19th 
May, agreeably to the Government order of 
the 19th April, despatched the same brigade, 
headed by its gallant commander, to the relief 
of the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye, an isolated 
fortress standing upon a barren eminence some 
80 miles from Candahar. This little party, 
consisting of the Shah’s 3rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, 250 Sepoys of the 43rd, 40 European 


mand of Captain John Halkett Craigie, had 
defended the fortress for months, though 
suffering every privation of cold and hunger, 
and, after successfully repelling a desperate 
attack made upon them by the Afghans on the 
morning of the 21st May, were withdrawn by 
Colonel Wymer, who demolished the works 
they had defended so nobly. 

Upon receiving General Pollock’s letter, 
Nott gladly agreed to remain where he was 
until he should again hear from him. 

On the 30th April the Governor-General 
issued a general order on the recent victories 
in Afghanistan, and said, with regard to George 
Pollock’s share in those successful operations, 
“The Major-General has thus carried into 
effect the orders of the Government in a man- 
ner which entitles him to the highest appro- 
bation. Receiving the command of the army 
at Peshawur under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, he has, in the midst of new and un- 
foreseen embarrassments and disappointments, 
preserved a firm mind, and, justly relying upon 
his own judgment, he has at last, with equal 
discretion and decision, accomplished the 
object he was directed to effect. The Governor- 
General requests Major-General Pollock to 
accept his acknowledgments of the good ser- 
vice he has thus rendered to the Government 
of India, and begs he will communicate to the 
gallant officers and troops under his command, 
the entire satisfaction with which their conduct 
has been regarded on this occasion.” 

Onreceipt ofacopy ofthe Commander-in-chief's 
instructions of the 29th April to General Pol- 
lock, the secretary to Government wrote to the 
latter officer on the 6th May, “ Of these instruc- 
tions the Governor-General entirely approves. 
They are in accordance with the general princi- 
ples laid down by his lordship for your guidance, 
and you will execute them to the best of your 
ability, having regard always to the health of 
your troops, and to the efficiency of your army 
—objects of primary importance.” After 
further informing him that, should Mr. Clerk 
desire it, he was to deliver up Jellalabad to the 
Sikhs, but that Ali Musjid was to be retained 
until the last British soldier had passed it, a sug- 
gestion scarcely necessary to an officer of the 
experience and judgment of General Pollock, 
the Governor-General says, in conclusion, that 
he “trusts that you will have had the discre- 
tion not to mention the nature of the orders 
given to Major-General Nott” referred to in 
the Commander-in-chief’s letter of the 29th. 
On the same day, Lord Ellenborough wrote to 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, expressing his high appro- 
bation of the instruction conveyed to George 
Pollock in that document. By some means, 





Artillerymen, and some sappers, under com- 


the news of the despatch of this letter soon 
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leaked out and created a storm of indignation 
throughout India, both in the official and non- 
official public, as well as in the press, who 
were unanimous in their reprobation of the 
policy it approved. “In the interval between 
the 19th April and 6th May,” writes the his- 
torian of the Afghan war, “the Governor- 
| General, having somewhat shaken off the un- 
| easy sensation which the disaster at Hykulzye 
| seems to have engendered in his mind, and 





|| having arrived at the conclusion that the phan- 


toms which had so intimidated him, had not 
| struck terror into the brave heart of General 


| Pollock, had written to the General anticipat- | 





| chief. 


ing the possibility of his having advanced | 


| upon Cabul. On the 28th April, the Chief 
| Secretary wrote, at his lordship’s direction, 
‘The aspect of affairs in Upper Afghanistan 


appears to be such, according to the last ad- | 


| vices received by the Governor-General, that 
| his lordship cannot but contemplate the possi- 
| bility of your having been led, by the absence 


| of serious opposition on the part of any army 


‘| in the field, by the divisions amongst the 
'| Afghan chiefs, and by the natural desire you 


| 


} 


| | 


| ° | 
| policy now to be pursued. The Governor- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| med of General Pollock; and it very soon 


| must, in common with every true soldier, have 
| of displaying again the British flag in triumph 
| upon the scene of our late disasters, to advance 
| upon and occupy the city of Cabul. 

} event should have occurred, you will understand 
| that it will in no respect vary the view which 
the Governor-General previously took of the 


| General will adhere to the opinion that the 
| only safe course is that of withdrawing the 
| army under your command at the earliest 
| practicable period into position within the 


|| Khyber Pass, where it may possess easy and 


| certain communications with India.’ 


tained a belief even of the possibility of Pollock 


|| “Why Lord Ellenborough should have enter- 


ficiency of carriage, it is not easy to conjec- 
ture. Probably Lord Ellenborough himself 
could not have explained the source of this 
extraordinary buoyancy of expectation, for six 
days afterwards he declared that he had been 
led to expect ‘that you (Pollock) will have al- 
ready decided upon withdrawing your troops 
within the Khyber Pass into a position wherein 
you may have easy and certain communication 
with India, if considerations, having regard to 
the health of the army, should not have in- 
duced you to defer that movement.’ The idea 
of the advance upon Cabul seems only to have 
been a temporary apprehension arising out of 
a not erroneous estimate of the military aspi- 











passedaway. But it had one important result.” 





It called forth from the General a noble 
letter, without which any memoir of this 
great soldier would be indeed incomplete, and 
which will ever be regarded as a monument to 
his sagacity and courage at a time when both 
his superiors, the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-chief, had despaired of the cause of 
England’s honour. 

“ Jellalabad, May 13, 1842. 

“ Sir,—I had the honour to forward with my 
letter No. 32, dated 12th instant, a copy of a 
letter from his Excellency the Commander-in- 
I have now the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, dated 28th ultimo, 
which adverts to the present aspect of affairs 
in Afghanistan, and the probability of my 
having advanced towards Cabul; stating also, 
that in such an event, the views of the 
Governor-General as to the withdrawal of the 
troops will not be altered; and further, that 
whatever measures I may adopt I must have 
especial regard to the health of the troops. 
I trust that I am not wrong in considering 


|this letter as leaving to me discretionary 
| powers, and, coming as it does from the 


If that | 


supreme power in India, I venture to delay, 
for some days, acting up to the instructions 
communicated in his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s letter, dated 29th ult. 

“T regret much that a want of carriage 
cattle has detained me here; if it had not 


been so, I should now be several marches in 


advance, and I am quite certain that such a 


'move would have been highly beneficial. 


Affairs at Cabul are, at the present moment, 
in a very unsettled state; but a few days 


'must decide in favour of one of the parties. 


advancing upon Cabul, in the face of positive | 
instructions to the contrary and a known de- | 





Mahommed Akbar is at Cabul, exerting all 
his influence to overpower the prince. He is 
without means ; and if he cannot within a very 
short period obtain the ascendancy, he must 
give up the contest, in which case I have no 
doubt I shall hear from him again. With 
regard to our withdrawal at the present 
moment, I fear that it would have the very 
worst effect; it would be construed into a 
defeat, and our character as a powerful nation 
would be entirely lost in this part of the world. 
It is true that the garrison at Jellalabad has 
been saved, which it would not have been had 
a force not been sent to its relief. But the 
relief of that garrison is only one object; there 
still remain others which we cannot disregard, 
—TI allude to the release of the prisoners. 
I expect about nineteen Europeans from 
Budeeabad in a few days. The letters which 
have passed about other prisoners have already 
been forwarded for the information of his 
lordship. If, while these communications were 
in progress, I were to retire, it would be sup- 
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posed that a panic had seized us. I therefore| he refers to thismissing document, we will dwell 
think that our remaining in this vicinity (or| upona littlefurtheron. The letter, or a copy of 
perhaps a few marches in advance) is essential | it, was to be found nowhere in England, but a 
to uphold the character of the British nation; | copy was at length brought from India. The 
and in like manner General Nott might hold| Governor-General, feeling himself somewhat 
his post; at all events till a more favourable | discredited by the supposed suppression of a 
season. document of the highest public importance, and 

“T have no reason, yet, to complain that the | one tending to establish the fame of an officer to 
troops are more unhealthy than they were at| the prejudice of himself, placed on record the 
Agra. If I am to march to Peshawur, the | following explanation:—*“The original despatch 
climate is certainly not preferable; and here} of the 13th May never reached the office, and 
I can in one or two marches find a better | must have been lost in transit. The duplicate 
climate, and I should be able to dictate better | was received and acknowledged on the 11th of 
terms than I could at Peshawur. July. It is the practice of the Secretary’s 

“TI cannot imagine any force being sent/| office to keep the unreported papers on all im- 
from Cabul which I could not successfully | portant subjects for each month together, and 
oppose. But the advance on Cabul would | to forward copies of them to the Secret Com- 
require that General Nott should act in concert | mittee by the monthly overland mail. ‘lhe 
and advance also. I therefore cannot help | despatch in question was inadvertently put up 
regretting that he should be directed to retire,|in its proper place in the May bundle of re- 
which, without some demonstration of our| ported papers, instead of being left for a time, 
power, he will find some difficulty in doing. |as it should have been, among the unreported 
I have less hesitation in thus expressing my | papers of July. Hence, when the July papers 
opinion, because I could not, under any cir-|were copied for transmission to the Secret 
cumstances, move in less than eighteen or|Committee, this despatch was omitted.” As 
twenty days; and your reply might reach me by | Kaye says, “ Nothing less explanatory than 
express in about twenty-twodays. The differ- | this was ever offered in the way of explanation. 
ence in point of time is not very material, but|It does not appear whether the original 
the importance of the subject is sufficient to | letter miscarried altogether on its way to Lord 
justify the delay of a few days. In the mean-| Ellenborough, or whether it miscarried only 
time, I shall endeavour to procure carriage-|on its way to the office. There is an equal 


| cattle as fast as I can, to move either forward | obscurity about the history of the duplicate 


or backward as I may be directed; or, if left | which was ‘received and acknowledged on the 
to my discretion, as I may think judicious. |11th of July.’ It might be inferred from this 
Under any circumstances, I should not advo-|that it was received on the 11th of July, and 
cate the delay of the troops either at Candahar | acknowledged on the sameday. But it happens 
or on this side beyond the month of November ; | that the duplicate was despatched on the 30th 
and in this arrangement advertence must be|of May, and ought surely to have come, not 
had to the safety of the Khyber, which I|among the July, but among the June papers. 
consider the Sikhs would gladly hold if they | In this letter of the 11th of July, the Secretary 
were allowed to take possession of Jellalabad. | Says, ‘I am directed to state that the original 
“T have the honour to be, &c., | latter has never reached me, and that the 
“ Georce PoLtock, Major-General.” | duplicate has only lately been received and 
laid before the Governor-General, whose pre- 
There is a singular history attaching to this | vious instructions to you appeared to render 
letter, so spirited in its matter, and forming | any special reply to this communication un- 
so important an elemert in any estimate of} necessary.’ ”’ 
George Pollock’s character and pre-eminent 
services during this eventful year. It never) Qy,prer VIII.—JeutataBap: 16TH ApRit To 
found its way into the volume of correspondence 20TH Aveust, 1842. 
relating to the military operations in Afghani- 
stan published by order of Parliament, and its | JentauaBaD, in which General Pollock was 
existence was only to be inferred from the fact | doomed to pass some months of enforced in- 
of a reference to it in another letter of General | activity, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pollock’s, dated 20th May, the receipt of which | Cabul river (which flows past in a broad and 
was acknowledged, though no reference to the| rapid stream), and is encircled by a mud wall, 
missing letter was made therein. It was at/| the height of which had been much augmented 
last brought to light by the inquiries of Lord| by the unremitting labours of the garrison, 
Palmerston, and late Marquis of Lansdowne, | which numbered about 2,600 men. The extent 
whose speech in the House of Lords, in which| of the ramparts was 2,600 yards, comprising 
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thirty-two bastions. The plain around is of 
great extent, and the view from it, to the south, 
of the Safed Koh, or white mountain, so called 
from its crown of perpetual snow, very magni- 
ficent. To the north is another snowy range, 
one conspicuous part of which is called the 
Durrah-i-noor (“valley of light”), but not so 
extensive as the Safed Koh. Westward are 
the mountains traversed by the road to 
Cabul; and to the east are the Khyber hills, 
through which Pollock’s force had marched. 
“At a short distance from Jellalabad,” writes 
Major Smith, “are some remarkable rocks, of 
such elevation as to command a part of the 
walls,—a circumstance which on some occasions 
during the blockade caused annoyance to the 
garrison. Akhbar Khan once brought a gun 
to this position, with the expectation of doing 
a deal of business, but just as his people were 
about to fire it, a shrapnel was pitched most 
accurately among them by Captain Abbott, 
doing admirable execution. The gun was 
forthwith dragged away, and no similar attempt 
was ever made again. When the Afghans 
assembled on this rock, they were always 
attended by a musician playing on the peculiar 


instrument of the country, much resembling | 


the Scottish bagpipe. From this circumstance 
the soldiers of the 13th gave it the name of | 
Piper’s Hill. The designation is now fully 


established, and the spot is so described in | 


the orders for posting our picquets, by one of 
which it is occupied.” 
On General Pollock’s arrival at Jellalabad, 


he assumed, according to instructions from the | 
Governor-General, the military and political | 
command, in the place of Sale and Macgregor. | 


In himself and Nott, on either side of Afghan- 
stan, had been vested the supreme direction 
of affairs. Sale, therefore, now commanded a 


brigade, and Macgregor was appointed a simple } 
Lord | 
Ellenborough had the strongest distrust of the | 


aide-de-camp on General Pollock's staff. 


soldier-diplomatist, of which India has fur- 
nished such brilliant examples; and hence in 
his indiscriminating dislike, acted with but scant | 
courtesy or fairness to men like Rawlinson | 


and Macgregor, who deserved nothing but | 
gratitude on the part of their countrymen, but | 


now found themselves cast on one side, at a} 
time when their energy and sagacity ought to| 
have met with more consideration. But, un- 
happily, a strong and unreasoning current of | 
feeling had set in against all military Afghan | 
political agents, and General Nott made a great | 


to an enormous expense, and disgraces the 
character of his country.” This was as dia- 
metrically opposed to the truth as anything 
could possibly be; and although there were one 
or two of the class at Cabul, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, whose moral conduct was not above 
suspicion, and who doubtless created an ill feel- 
ing among the Afghans, which found so terrible 
a vent in the tragic deeds on the 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1841, yet it was unfair to judge thus dis- 
paragingly of a class which numbered such 
names as Pottinger, the two Lawrences, Macke- 
son, Outram, Abbott, Todd, and William Broad- 
foot. It was also foolish to make sweeping 
statements like the preceding, when among 
men of Nott’s.own cloth such dire incompe- 
tence or imbecility had been displayed, as by 
General Elphinstone and Brigadier Shelton ai 
Cabul. 

George Pollock was eager to advance on 
Cabul, and, grasping at the faintest indication 
of willingness on the part of the Governor- 
General to place any discretionary power in 
his hands, expressed his strong desire to 
make a forward movement, but was restrained 
from want of carriage; cattle in sufficient 
numbers could not be had in this poverty- 
| stricken country, and he was therefore obliged 
to remain at Jellalabad. “In one respect,” says 
| Kaye, ‘ ‘this want was a gain and an advan- 
tage. Mindful both of the honour of his coun- 
try and of the safety of his captive countrymen 
j}and countrywomen, Pollock adroitly turned 
‘the scarcity of carriage to good account, by 
declaring that he had not the means of retiring 
to Peshawur. Thus gaining time for some- 
thing to be written down in the chapter of 
laccidents, he continued to maintain his ad- 
vanced position, and exerted himself to secure 
| by negotiation the release of the prisoners of 
Akhbar Khan.” Provisions flowed in in abund- 
ance. The peasantry, being encouraged to bring 
their grain for sale by liberal prices and good 
'treatment, and finding no Afghan soldiers in 
|the way to interfere with so unusual an op- 
| portunity for fleecing the unbeliever, flocked 
into the town with supplies of all sorts. But 
to retain a continuance of this plentiful supply 
it was essentially requisite that a belief should 
| be entertained throughout the country that the 
| | General intended to make a forward movement. 

| Writing to Mr. Clerk, on the 6th May, he says, 
| * We are all quiet here, grain coming in in abun- 
dance, at least in as great quantities as we could 
expect after the dreadful alarm into which this 





hit in popular estimation when he wrote, “If| force seems to have put the whole country. 
a man is too stupid or too lazy to drill his | Every village was deserted. I did my utmost 


company, he often turns sycophant and cringes 
to the heads of departments, and is made 
‘ political,’ and of course puts the Government | 


| 
| 


to protect them from plunder, and in most 
cases succeeded; and the consequence is that 
| Wes in a measure, command the resources of 
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the country.” And on the 11th of the same|the prisoners, sent on parole by Mahomed 
month, writing again to Mr. Clerk, he said:| Akhbar with some propositions regarding 


“ While I remain here I can command supplies, 
and I have no doubt that I shall be able to do 
so as long as the natives suppose that we 
intend remaining in the country; but if they 
thought otherwise, our supplies would be 
stopped.” 

Soon after General Pollock's arrival at Jellala- 
bad, news was received of the death of Shah 
Soojah,at Cabul, on the 5th April. This ill-fated 
monarch, the source of all our disaster, was mur- 
dered by the orders of his godson, Soojah-ool- 
dowlah, son of the Newaub Zemaun Khan, 
while he was proceeding in regal state to his 
tent at Seeah-Sungh. Futteh Jung, the second 
son of the deceased king, was proclaimed in his 
stead ; but being weakminded, he was wholly 
unable to cope with the lawless nobles around 
him, in whose hands he became a mere puppet. 
Opinions have ever been conflicting as to the 
part played by the deceased monarch in the 
memorable events preceding his death. Macke- 
son and Macgregor were both of opinion that 
he was deeply implicated in them; not so 
Rawlinson, who took a more favourable view 
of his character, and acquitted him of all 
treachery and double dealing. The point is of 
little interest now, though it has been much 
debated. 

On the 22nd of April, the intelligence was 
received of the surrender of Ghuznee by Col. 
Palmer, who, together with those of his officers 
and men who escaped massacre at the hands 
of the perfidious Afghans, were made prisoners, 
the officers subsequently joining their fellow- 
countrymen in captivity near Cabul. These 
latter, on the news of Sale’s victory, and the 
approach of Poilock’s army, had been moved 
from Budeeabad, a fort not far from Jellalabad, 
to Tezeen, then to Zandah, and ultimately, on 
the 23rd May, by Akhbar Khan’s orders, to 
tne capital. While they were at Zandah, an 
almost inaccessible place many thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, Akhbar Khan sent 


| Captain Colin Mackenzie to Jellalabad to confer 
| with General Pollock about terms regarding 


their release. He arrived at the British camp 
on the 25th April. Major Smith thus speaks 


| of the unexpected visit of this gallant officer, 


| who still survives without having received any 


adequate reward for his sufferings and ser- 
vices :—“ About dusk, I was standing near my 
tent door, conversing with Ponsonby, when 
three Afghans rode up. We looked at them 
with some curiosity, and the foremost, accosting 


| 





their release. You will judge how eagerly we 
questioned him. Poor General Elphinstone, he 
told us, worn out with sickness, fatigue, and 
anxiety of mind, had closed his melancholy 
career. He died at Tezeen on the 23rd, and 
when Mackenzie left, Akhbar Khan desired 
him to say he would send the General’s body 
to our camp. Mackenzie set out on his return 
to Tezeen, under escort of his two Afghan 
attendants, on the 28th, carrying with him as 
many newspapers and articles of comfort for 
his companions in captivity as he could manage 
to convey. He conceals his face, and passes 
very well for an Afghan traveller. On the 
30th, the remains of General Elphinstone 
arrived, brought down the river on a raft. On 
the first attempt to send the body (by land) 
it was intercepted by some Kojees, who threw 
it out of the chest in which it was enclosed, 
upon the ground, and pelted it with stones. 
A chief interfered, and Mahomed Akhbar’s 
people returned with it to Tezeen. On the 
lst of May the funeral took place, and the poor 
old General was buried, with due honours, by 
the side of Dennie, under the ‘long-necked 
bastion,’ in the fort of Jellalabad.” 

The following was the purport of the pro- 
posals brought by Colin Mackenzie from 
Major Pottinger, the chief British political 
officer in the hands of Akhbar Khan, in whose 
behalf the message was sent. In the first 
place, Akhbar Khan wished to know whether 
the British authorities would consent to with- 
draw the greater portion of their troops, and 
leave an agent with a small body of men to 
act with whoever the Afghan confederates 
might elect as chief, in which choice they pro- 
posed to be guided by the wishes of the two 
factions in Cabul; and he wished the British 
to release his father, Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Secondly, he proposed that if the British 
Government had determined on subjecting the 
country and continuing the war, the prisoners 
in Afghanistan be exchanged for Dost Mahomed 
Khan, his family and attendants, and that the 
issue be dependent on the sword. Lastly, 
that in the event of neither of these proposals 
being approved of, he wished to know what 
terms would be granted to himself, and the 
Ghilzye chiefs individually; whether the Bri- 
tish, in the event of their submission, would 
confine them, reduce their pay, or, in short, 
what they might expect from our clemency. 
To this letter, signed by Major Pottinger, and 


us, said, to my astonishment, in a very gentle- | dated 20th April, Tezeen, General Pollock, in 
|| manly tone, ‘Will you be good enough to his reply of the 26th April, deemed it proper 


direct me to General Pollock’s tent?’ 


He | to confine himself to the question of the release 
| proved to be Captain Colin Mackenzie, one of | of the prisoners, and the terms on which that 
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object might be effected. Those terms were, 
that kindness and good treatment of the 
prisoners would meet with due consideration 
at the hands of the British Government, and 
the release of them much more so; that their 
release would also greatly facilitate further 
communications between the two authorities ; 
that if money was a consideration, he was pre- 
pared to pay into the hands of any one deputed 
by the sirdar, the sum of two lacs of rupees 
(£20,000) whenever the prisoners should be 
delivered up to him. That the security for 
the payment of the money would be given in 
the way the sirdar might point out, the accom- 
modation being mutual; that Mahomed Shah 
Khan and his two brothers would enjoy the 
advantages arising from their hereditary pos- 
sessions, and that the other points contained 
in the sirdar’s communication must remain 
for future consideration. There was a fourth 
proposition, brought by Colin Mackenzie, which 
was from Akhbar Khan alone, delivered ver- 
baily to Mackenzie in the presence of Major 
Pottinger, but without the knowledge of any 
of his countrymen. It related to himself and 
his own prospects in the event of submission, 
“ He instanced,” writes George Pollock to the 
Governor-General, “the treatment by the 
British of Akhbar Khan, who had been long 
our powerful enemy, and wished particularly to 
know what he might expect from our clemency, 
being willing to separate himself entirely 
from the faction now opposed to us. His 
position is evidently different from the others. 
That he was the murderer of the envoy 
there cannot be a question, and he evidently 
feels his guilt to be almost an insuperable bar 
to any terms from us; but he also feels that he 
has possession of the persons of our country- 
men, and that circumstance seems to hold out 
to him a hope that his proffers of submission 
will meet with a favourable reception.’’ A paper 
was also placed in the General’s hand, written 
by Akhbar Khan himself, but without any seal 
or signature, for the sirdar was fearful of com- 
promising himself with his countrymen, who 
would not have scrupled to punish suck 
treachery in true Afghan fashion. After stat- 
ing in this document that he had been unable 
to restrain the Afghans from attacking Gene- 
ral Elphinstone’s army, and his inability to re- 
lease the prisoners, as it would raise the whole 
of his countrymen against him, he proceeds to 
say, “ Under these circumstances, I beg you to 
reflect, that not having come to an understand- 
ing with you, and having made enemies of 
them, how can I exist ? I prefer your 
friendship to the throne of Cabul. If I was to 
go to Cabul now the men of Cabul would push 
me forward, and then it would be difficult to 














release my guests, and be on friendly terms 
with you. On this account I have written to 
show my friendship for your Government. 
Please God, my services shall exceed the in- 
juries I have done you, on condition that we 
are friends; let the terms of friendship be- 
tween me and my friends, such as Mahomed 
Shah Khan and others, be written out, and be 
sent before the receipt of my guests in your 
camp, that I may feel confidence. The other 
matters have been explained by Captain Mac- 
kenzie verbally, and he will make them known 
to you. I hope that you will write down every 
article in a treaty signed and sealed.” 

Captain Mackenzie left Jellalabad with Gene- 
ral Pollock’s reply on the 28th April, but the 
sirdar was little pleased with it, and, within 


seven hours of his return,a second time des- | 


patched the same British officer with proposals, | 


which the General characterised in a letter to 
Government as “very extravagant.” Major 
Pottinger, in his letter to General Pollock of 
the 3rd May, enclosing a paper from Akhbar 
Khan, which, like the previous one, was with- 
out seal or signature, sets forth the terms de- 
manded by that sirdar. “ Firstly. That a writ- 
ten promise of amnesty be given to himself, 


Mahomed Shah Khan, und the latter’s family, | 
for all past acts up to the date of delivery. | 
Secondly. That neither he nor any of the above | 


mentioned family shall be sent out of the Cabul 
and Jellalabad districts against their wishes. 
Thirdly. That they may not be obliged to pay 
their respects to you in our camp till they be 
assured against any danger. Fourthly. If we 
merely intend to revenge ourselves on the 


enemy, and then leave the country, he trusts | 
its government will be conferred on him. | 


Fifthly. He wants a jaghire to support his 
family, and he names two lacs as adequate. 
Sixthly. He wants eight lacs of rupees as a 
present to start with. (His great fear, as it is 
of all Afghans, is of being removed from his 
country). He also asks for his own women, 
who are in his father’s harem-serat. They have 
asked for the money, if it is paid, to be given 
to Sir-Bolund-Khan, who will remain as a 
hostage till the prisoners are delivered, or that 
you pay it to Hindoos who can empower their 
agents in Cabul to pay it on delivery of the 
prisoners.” 

To these proposals General Pollock replied 
on 10th May, as follows :—*I regret that Sir- 
dar Mahomed Akhbar Khan should have been 
disappointed at my last reply, because I fully 
understood that I replied to his overture when 
I made the offer for the prisoners, and which I 


intended should be the basis of any negotiations | 


that might afterwards be entered into. This 
point was, therefore, more particularly addressed 
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to Mahomed Akhbar Khan; and the other sir- 
dars, not being included in this arrangement, 
were particularly specified by name. This 
will, perhaps, account for what the sirdar sup- 
poses an omission. Some parts of the com- 
mencement of your letter do not require an 
answer. The circumstance of receiving a 
Persian memorandum without seal or signa- 
ture, does not evince that confidence and good 
faith which ought to be shown where a good 
understanding between parties isdesired. Pro- 
tection would always be afforded to the sirdar’s 
person if he broke with his supporters in con- 
sequence of the delivery of the prisoners; but 
I had better at once answer the requests you 
have mentioned. With regard to the first, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that whenever 
we agree to any terms, amnesty for the past 
will result. The second request, about residing 
at Cabul and Jellalabad, is out of place now; 
it must depend upon contingencies, and be dis- 
cussed only after other and more important 
points have been agreed upon. With reference 
to the third request, the Sirdar Mahomed Akh- 
bar may be assured that I would guarantee 
his personal safety whenever he may visit my 


P camp; but his doing so would require some 


preliminary arrangement, unless he voluntarily 
claims our protection, in which case I could 
immediately arrange for his safety and appeal 
to the Government on his behalf. The fourth 
request refers to matters entirely depending 
on future results, and which are known to God 
alone. It would therefore be vain to specu- 
late on them at this stage of our negotiation. 
With regard to the fifth and sixth requests, I 
have already told you that I suppose the 
sirdar rests his claim to any present on his 
delivering up the prisoners, which, as I have 
before stated, will be the best evidence of good 
faith and a sincere wish for favourable terms 
with the British Government. I have accord- 
ingly already mentioned the sum of two lacs 
of rupees. The Sirdar Mahomed Akhbar must 
recollect that he is desirous of obtaining the 
females of his own family. The British Govern- 
ment will not require any money to be paid on 
their account; andI hereby guarantee that, on 
all the prisoners being delivered over to me, I 
will write to India for the women of the Sirdar 
Mahomed Akhbar; and I have no doubt that 
my request will be complied with. As to the 
payment of the money for the prisoners now 
with, or in the power of, Mahomed Akhbar, it 
shall be made to any person the sirdar may 
appoint to receive it, or it shall be paid to 
Hindoos who can give bills on Cabul. The 
good faith and honour of the British nation is 
not doubted, and I therefore hereby pledge 
myself to pay the two lacs of rupees on 


account of Government whenever the prisoners 
are made over to me.” 

Captain Mackenzie returned to Tezeen with 
General Pollock’s reply, but nothing came of 
the negotiations and the prisoners still pined 
in captivity. Akhbar Kban was called away 
to Cabul, where stirring events were in pro- 
gress. But Colin Mackenzie’s visits were not 
without their results. The General had closely 
questioned him regarding the recent sad events, 
and the answers he supplied, together with 
Lieutenant Vincent Eyre’s “ Journal of the Mili- 
tary Operations at Cabul,” which he brought 
concealed on his person, were remitted to the 
Indian Government, and threw a flood of light 
on the circumstances connected with Sir W. 
Macnaghten’s murder, and the causes and 
progress of the insurrection of Cabul. The 
information thus received was eagerly devoured 


for the fate of the unhappy captives in the 
grasp of the treacherous Afghan sirdar, ex- 
cited a painful interest. 


now Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K C.S.1, 
C.B., that this deeply interesting volume was 
not only the means of putting £1,000 into his 
pocket, but the history of the terrible tragedy, 


cedented effect of depriving the great Duke of 
Wellington of a night’s rest. The book ran 


guages. 
The Governor-General, in his reply to George 


expressed his dislike to this course, though 


family for them; General Pollock was, however, 
authorised by Lord Auckland’s letter of the 
24th February in making the former proposal, 
and these instructions did not, in General 
Pollock’s opinion, approve of an exchange un- 
less all the prisoners were surrendered, which 
it was out of Akhbar Khan’s power to effect, as 
they were not all in his custody. 

On the 5th May, Brigadier Monteith, who 
had been detached with a force to meet and 
support through the Khyber some reinforce- 
ments from India, marched into camp; these 
additional troops, consisting of H. M. 31st 
Regiment, under command of Colonel Bolton, 
a troop of Horse Artillery, and a regiment of 
Native Infantry, escorted a considerable amount 
of treasure and ammunition. They formed 
a valuable addition to the General’s gallant 





little army, which was now composed of the 


in every cantonment in India, and, indeed, | 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue was spoken, | 


It is related by the distinguished author, | 




















so graphically narrated therein, had the unupre- | 


through several editions, and was translated 
into three or four of the chief continental lan- 


Pollock, referring to the foregoing negotiations, | 
while he sanctioned payment of any pecuniary | 
consideration for the release of the prisoners, | 


willing to exchange Dost Mahomed and his | 
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3rd Dragoons, two regiments of Native Cavalry, 
about four hundred Irregular Horse, three 
troops of Horse Artillery, six guns Foot Artil- 
lery, six small mountain guns, the 9th, 13th, 
and 31st Queen’s, eight regiments of Native 
Infantry, and the two very useful and efficient 
corps known as Broadfoot’s and Ferris’s Irre- 
gulars. But the army was prevented from 
moving one way or the other, owing to a defi- 
ciency of transport. The camels, in#conse- 
quence of the blundering of some ane—of 
which the General more than once bitterly com- 
plains—had been engaged only to go as far as 
Jellalabad, and the camel drivers were desert- 
ing with these useful animals in hundreds. 
He writes to Government on the 20th May, 
“T have endeavoured to procure camels here 
and have written to Peshawur, but I fear I 
cannot expect more than 400, including those 
coming from Ferozepore, and unless more be 
sent from the provinces I don’t know where to 
look for them; I have been able to purchase 
only a few here, and am therefore unable to 
move the whole force.” But he was not idle, 
having determined upon striking a blow at the 
enemy in his neighbourhood, a course which 
had been frequently obscurely hinted at by the 
Governor-General in his communications to 
him. In the middle of June, Brigadier Mon- 
teith was despatched into the Shinwarree val- 
ley to punish the tribes who had possessed 
themselves of property, and also of a piece of 
ordnance belonging to General Elphinstone’s 
army. The force consisted of Captain Abbott's 
Light Field Battery, and a squadron of the 
Ist Light Cavalry, H. M. 31st, the 33rd and 
58rd regiments of Native Infantry, and Cap- 
tain Ferris’s Jezailchees, amounting in all to 
2,300 men. At Ali Boghan, the troops, in- 
furiated at the sight of some plundered pro- 
perty, began to set fire to the houses, but 
were restrained by Monteith and by Macgregor, 
who was attached to the force in a political 
capacity. On the morning of the 20th June, 
the Brigadier moved upon a place called Goolai, 
where some British treasure was known to be 
in the hands of two chiefs. Evasive answers 
being returned to the demand for the stolen 
money, as a mark of just retribution their 
forts and houses were demolished, their walls 
blown up, their trees left to perish by deep 
rings being cut through the bark to the core, 
and the entire settlement desolated. While this 
work was going on the people of Deh Surruk, 
a neighbouring village, anxious to avert such 
a calamity from their door, surrendered the 
guns, and restored upwards of 10,000 rupees, 
besides other property. Monteith then pro- 
ceeded through the Shinwarree valley, and 
thoroughly humbled the lawless inhabitants. 


On the 26th July he set fire to the enemy’s 
forts, they having evacuated them on his 
approach. Lieutenant John Becher, of the 
Engineers, carried out this work of just 
retribution, the force moving parallel along 
the ridge for the protection of his party. The 
Brigadier writes from his camp at Mazeena on 
the following day, “ Thus, at one time, the in- 
teriors of thirty-five forts were in a blaze along 
the valley, the enemy contemplating the scene 
from the heights in the vicinity of Secunder 
Khan’s fort, where they had taken up positions, 
and from whence they were driven in gallant style 
by the advance, consisting of the light and two 
battalion companies of H. M. 31st Regiment, 
the light companies 33rd and 53rd Regiments, 
and the Jezailchees, under Major Skinner, 
H. M. 31st Regiment.” In these operations 
the enemy made some resistance, but were 
speedily driven from every position, H. M. 
31st and the Jezailchees particularly distin- 
guishing themselves, while nothing could have 
been more effective than the fire of Captain 
Abbott’s battery, which opened on them with 
shrapnel. The troops marched back to camp 
after an arduous day’s work, and with a loss of 
only 3 killed (one being an officer of the 31st 
Regiment) and 23 wounded. On the 3rd 
August Brigadier Monteith returned to Jella- 
labad. 

Here matters remained pretty much in 
statu quo. Major Smith speaks of the attend- 
ant’ miseries of life in the East, without the 
luxuries which every Anglo-India can gene- 
rally manage to gather round him in canton- 
ments, but which were not available in this 
miserable Afghan town. He says, “Many 
stragglers from our late Cabul army (Sepoys 
and camp followers) have come in lately from 
the villages, where they have lain concealed 
since the massacre. 
suffered miserably from the cold, having lost 
their toes, and, in some instances, their feet. 
They are subsisted by the Commissariat, and 
despatched on rafts down the river to Pesha- 
wur. It is difficult to fancy any petty misery 
of a more annoying kind than what we have 
frequently to endure for days and nights to- 
gether, when the violent wind, which blows 
along the valley from the west, almost buries 
us in dust. We are begrimed with filth; we 
eat it, drink it, and sleep in it, and have no 
comfort for a moment of our lives while this 
tormenting gale continues, which is generally 
about three days sans intermission. The 
heat, too, is increasing, and for some hours 
daily attains to 108° in one’s tent. Towards 
sunset the temperature becomes bearable, and 
the nights are not unpleasant. 

“Should we remain here, all must resort to 
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the plan of living underground, in what are 
called tykhannahs, or, in other words, we must 
dig holes in the earth, and take up our 
quarters in them; we shall, else, be likely to do 
so in a less voluntary manner. Jellalabad 
seems to be the very headquarters of earth- 
quakes. Scarcely a day passed without one, 
but after the grand affair in February, we are 
inclined to regard a shock that will not shake 
down ‘temple and tower’ as a matter of no 
interest. When, however, the tremblement 
happened to be rather decided, it was diverting 
to see the inhabitants of tykhannahs all popping 
up their heads to look about, like rats peeping 
from their holes. Our life was lamentably dull 
and monotonous. Except with a strong es- 
cort it was very unsafe to ride beyond the 
piquets. The inhabitants were encouraged to 
visit our camp, with a view to obtaining provi- 
sions, and the luxury of ice, which they brought 
us in abundance from the snowy mountains. 
These fellows lurked about, and if a soldierpassed 
the line of sentries after nightfall, his murder 
was certain. I have mentioned the luxury of 
ice, but you must not infer from this that we had 
any wine to cool with it; our stock of all the 
liquids to which ‘teetotallers’ object, was 


| speedily exhausted, and every mess in the 





camp was for many weeks a temperance society 
on the strictest principles. Latterly, some 
speculating merchants from Hindostan con- 
trived to reach us, and disturbed, in some de- 
gree, this happy state of things, but their 
prices were so exorbitant that the evil influ- 
ence was by no means universally experienced.” 

Negotiations for the release of the prisoners 
were still carried on, but they were not of a 
promising character. On the 13th July Cap- 
tain Colin Troup, formeriy Brigade-Major to 
the Shah’s force, rode into camp from Cabul, 
whence he had been despatched by Akhbar 
Khan, Colin Mackenzie being dangerously ill 
with fever. He was escorted by a few Afghan 
horsemen, and accompanied by a native gentle- 
man, named Hadje Baktear, a Candahar man, 
who had been at Bombay. Captain Troup in- 
formed General Pollock that if it had depended 
on Akhbar Khan alone, some of the ladies 
would have been sent with him, but that 
Mohammed Shah, an influential chief, was bit- 
terly opposed to any conciliation. General 
Pollock’s views, however, had changed regarding 
the desirability of any treaty other than could be 
extorted at the sword’s point from these per- 
fidious Afghan sirdars ; and, thanks in a great 
measure to the exertions of Mr. Robertson, 
having received a supply of baggage animals 
almost sufficient to enable him to advance on 
Cabul, he was unwilling to propose any terms 
that would be acceptable to Akhbar Khan. 


His great object now was to gain time, and 
hence, after some days’ delay, he sent Captain 
Troup back with only a verbal message to the 
effect that all the guns and trophies in the pos- 
session of the enemy must be delivered up. 
When his emissary returned to Cabul, Akhbar 
Khan summoned Captain Troup and Major 
Pottinger to his presence and asked their ad- 
vice. The latter replied that, in his opinion, 
the sirdar ought immediately to send down 
the whole of the prisoners to Jellalabad as a 
proof of his sincerity, for, in the event of delay, 
there could be no doubt General Pollock would 
break off negotiations and advance with his 
army upon the capital. To this Akhbar re- 
plied, that without a written promise from the 
British Commander to withdraw his troops 
from Afghanistan the prisoners would not be 
delivered up; further, they might at once 
banish the thought of their forcible release, for, 
on receiving intelligence of the advance of the 
British army, he would send them all off to 
Turkestan, where they would be retained in 
perpetual slavery, while he himself would dis- 
pute the march of General Pollock’s troops on 


about the negotiations. After keeping Cap- 
tain Troup till late at night in conver- 
sation, he awoke him next morning at day- 
break to resume it, and ordered him to return 
to Jellalabad the same day, at the same hour, 


Captain George Lawrence, who was very desi- 
rous of seeing his brother, Henry Lawrence, 
the political agent with the Sikh troops. This 
distinguished man had already earned a repu- 
tation in the force for his activity and energy. 
There is an observation in one of Major Smith’s 
letter bearing upon this. 
rence,” he says, “is a very active and energetic 
officer. The rapidity with which he flies about 
has often amused us. He seems to mount the 
first flash of lightning that happens to be 
going his way, and when you fancy him at 
least forty miles off, behold him at your side.” 
Speaking of the Sikh contingent to which 
Henry Lawrence was attached, and whose con- 
duct cost him much trouble and annoyance, 
though ultimately he was enabled to make 
them of good service, the same writer says, 
“The Sikhs have been holding the Khyber 
Pass for us, from its entrance as far as Ali 
Musjid, and our convoys of stores and provi- 
sions have thus passed easily through, and a 
considerable body of our native troops being 
posted, under Brigadier Wild, at Dhaka, escorts 
brought them safely on from thence to our 
camp. The Lahore Government despatched a 
force of 4,500 men to co-operate with us at 





Cabul. Nevertheless, he evinced much anxiety | 


giving him permission to take as his companion | 
any one of the officers he pleased. He selected | 


“Captain Law- | 
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Jellalabad, but I do not think General Pollock| with them a soldier of the 44th, whom they 
would have felt much dissatisfaction had this} found at Tezeen, arrived from Cabul on the 
valuable aid been withheld. They are not ill-|2nd of August, but they found the General 
looking troops, and well enough equipped, but| still less inclined than before to promise to 
a most undisciplined set, ready to break out in withdraw the army. He had, indeed, already 
mutiny whenever obedience does not suit their | moved a brigade, under General Sale, to Futte- 
inclinations. On one occasion soon after their | habad, a place two marches from Jellalabad. 
arrival, they beset their general (an old gentle- |General Pollock had received so many assur- 
man named Galab Singh, with a white beard|ances from influential men at Cabul that 
and very black face) clamouring for pay. They | they would not suffer the prisoners to be carried 
burnt his tent, and he was fain to take refuge |off to Turkestan, that he was disinclined to 
in that of General Pollock, where (after the | hamper himself with any promises. All, there- 
mutineers had taken their fill of riot and dis- | fore, that he would now consent to was to delay 
order) a deputation waited on him to promise| the advance of his army beyond Futtehabad 
renewed submission to authority, and solicit | for acertain number of days. The two British 
his return. He complied, and nothing more / officers returned to their parole like men of 
was said about the matter.” 





| honour, but the prospect of their deliverance 
Captains Troup and Lawrence, bringing! by aught but the sword was small indeed. 


THE FIRST BLUSH OF MORN. 


Sort o’er its pebbly bed rippled the rivulet, 

Hushed was the sound of the gnat’s drowsy horn, 
Close to the mossy bank nestled the violet 

Waiting to welcome the first blush of morn. 


Up rose the king of day, chasing away the mist, 
Darting his rays to the zenith on high, 

Flushing the heavens with tints of the amethyst, 
Flashing across the blue vaults of the sky. 


Deep in the depths of the silent old forest trees 
Pouring a flood of the rosiest light, 

Waking the insects and birds from their reveries, 
Scattering on all sides the shades of the night. 


Out from their leafy nests, fluttering eagerly, 
Wood-pigeon, nightingale, blackbird, and dove, 

Forth from a hundred throats warble a melody 
Worthy of joining the music above. 


Now, ’mid the loftiest branches are capering, 
Squirrels aroused by the dawning of day ; 

Peer round the trunks of the silver birch tapering, 
Peer through the leaves and then gambol away. 


Frolicking now on the boughs of the willow-tree, 
Now on the fir tree, and now on the yew, 

Whisking their brown bushy tails around merrily, 
Bathing each other in showers of dew. 


Dewdrops in thousands, like glittering coronets 
Sparkling with gems in the sun’s golden beams, 

Wept by the mist o’er the slumbering flowerets, 
Weaving around them the sweetest of dreams. 


Nature is happy, and Nature is beautiful, 
Everything owns it at earliest dawn, 
Eager to render obedience dutiful, 
Eager to welcome the first blush of morn. 
A. R. WARD. 
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ON THE EDUCATION 


OF GIRLS. 


PART III.—SOCIAL TRAINING. 


Tue training of the mental powers and the 
culture of the moral nature constitute with- 
out doubt the most important parts of a 
thorough education; but there is yet a third 
branch of the subject which demands atten- 
tion, and which is necessary in order to render 
a girl’s education complete. This we may call 
social training, because it has relation to the 
life which the pupil will lead in the family and 
in society. 

Notwithstanding the greater facilities which 
are being afforded for the employment of edu- 
cated women in various remunerative occupa- 
tions unconnected with domestic life, by far 
the larger number of the girls of the more 
wealthy classes will still continue to find the 
sphere of their interests and duties in the 
family and in society. It is right, therefore, 
to view the question of general education from 
this point, and it is unnecessary to allude to 
the special instances where a technical train- 
ing is required for a particular business or 
profession. Whilst rejoicing that the difficult 
path of remunerative work is being smoothed 
for women, we must yet admit that the gene- 
ral and natural vocation of women is to be 
the soothers and enliveners of life rather than 
the toilers and legislators. It is their office to 
keep alive-in the world a faith in purity and 
loveliness; it is for them to cheer, alleviate, 
and beautify existence, rather than to solve its 
dark problems and learn its painful secrets. It 
is not by descending into the arena and mixing 
in the conflict that they can best bear witness 
to the existence of a realm of holiness, beauty, 
and peace, beyond the struggles of competi- 
tion and ambition, or the sin-stained sphere of 
lawless enjoyment. 

Social training becomes, therefore, for girls 
a species of technical education, having rela- 
tion to the life which in all probability they 
are destined to lead; and is thus highly im- 
portant, on account of its bearing on the future 
career of the pupil. So supremely needful 
was this branch of education once held to be 
for girls, that it was supposed they could re- 
quire nothing more than an acquaintance with 
household duties and the rules of good breed- 
ing and etiquette. But like all technical edu- 
cation, it is, if pursued as the sole aim, injurious 
to the individual character, contracting both 
the mind and the heart, and setting up a false 
and low standard of action. When, however, 


this training for domestic and social life is 
accompanied by intellectual development and 
a high moral tone, it is like the setting of a 
precious stone, which adds to the beauty of the 
gem, and renders it also available for ornament 
and service. 

A cultivated intellect may, it is true, supply 
@ woman with a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment for herself, and so add to her individual 
happiness ; but if she wish to aid in the spread 
of truth and high principles by her influence 
in the family and on society, let her not de- 
spise that branch of education we have called 


social training. A clever woman may be ca- | 


pable of sending forth remarks freighted with 


the profoundest wisdom ; but if she be ill-bred, | 


and unprepossessing in manners, defiant of good 
taste and courtesy, she must expect to find 


pleasing, though perhaps less able woman. 
She may urge that this should not be so, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that wholesome truths 
and good counsel gain, even from the unculti- 
vated, a far more willing reception when com- 
municated with a pleasing and winning grace. 


| that her influence is less than that of a more || 


The great power which women have hitherto | 


exercised over society has arisen from the attrac- 
tion and impression produced by their personal 
influence. By means of this, enthusiasm and 
interest have often been awakened on behalf 
of the neglected and oppressed, and generous 
feelings and noble sentiments have been called 


into life in hearts hitherto dead to these higher | 


emotions. Thus, also, many an unpalatable 
truth has gained admittance into minds pre- 
viously disposed to reject it; and thus a power- 
ful check has again and again been laid upon 
evil inclinations and wrong intentions. The 


arguments of reason are mighty weapons for the | 


defence of truth; but we need to enlist on the 


side of holiness and right every power by | 


which human nature is moved, and the per- 


sonal influence of women in the family and in 
society is far too effective a force to be disre- 


garded, or left for the use of the evil or | 


frivolous. 

Viewed in this light, we see that social train- 
ing, when combined with intellectual and moral 
culture, may be sanctified to high purposes, 
and thus it claims no unimportant place as a 
valuable branch of a girl’s education. 

It is desirable to bear this in mind at the 





present time, because in the newly awakened 
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zeal in favour of a superior mental training 
for girls, there is a danger lest the worth of 
those acquirements which cultivate the taste, 
and give grace and refinement to the manners, 
should be underrated or overlooked. Those 
schemes of education, therefore, which aim 
simply to afford the means of advanced in- 
tellectual study for girls without making pro- 
vision for that careful training of the character 
and manners which will fit the pupils for 
family and social life, cannot be considered to 
supply a complete education. Highly desir- 
able as a better mental training is for girls, 
that in itself alone is not sufficient to form a 
good, graceful, and refined woman; and the 
world will gain but little by the reform of 
female education if it is to result in an ex- 
change of refinement, good taste, and grace, 
for greater logical skill and accuracy. 

It is to women that we look for the main- 
tenance of that sense of the beautiful and ap- 
propriate which is the essence of social refine- 
ment; it is for them to cast the charm of 
ideality over the common-place details and 
dull routine of daily life; and they alone have 
the power of giving to the surroundings of a 


household that delicate finish which produces | 


the effect of elegance from the simplest 
materials. 

One of the most important elements, there- 
fore, of social training for girls is the cultiva- 
tion of taste. 

Taste is that quality, or combination of 
qualities, by which we are enabled to appre- 
ciate and understand the beauty and fitness of 
things. The dictates of individual taste often 
vary on minor points, just as there may exist 
a difference in the decisions of conscience on 
questions of casuistry among different moral- 
ists; but there is still so general an agree- 
ment among mankind in their perceptions of 
what is beautiful and fitting, that it has been 
found possible to lay down certain independent 
rules by which taste may be tested and 
formed. 

The necessity for this fixed standard of taste 
is very imperative, because taste, like the moral 
sense itself, is liable to perversion and corrup- 
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but little importance in guiding the community. 
A defiance of these rules is even supposed to 
indicate superiority of character and social in- 
dependence; but one strong proof that the 
generally received opinions in regard to what 
constitute beauty and fitness have a deeper 
source than mere usage, may be found in the 
fact that every defiance of these results in 
some fugitive grotesqueness, or some vulgarity 
of a day, which, the moment its novelty ceases, 
| creates general disgust. 

| A careful attention to the dictates of taste, 
| so far from producing servility of character, 
lies at the root of true individuality. A wo- 
}man who is guided by good taste can never 
| become a mere imitator of others. She will 
| possess a standard which is distinct from pre- 
vailing affectations, and in whatever circle she 
| may be will maintain a noble independence by 
| her refinement and consistency. The want of 
|a true understanding of the principles of taste, 
}and of a habit of adhering to them, has led 
| many a girl to fall into a slavish imitation of 
| follies from which her better nature at first 
| revolted. 

| Like all other faculties, taste is greatly 
strengthened by judicious exercise; and the 
| delicacy of its perceptions, and the accuracy of 
| its verdicts, may be wonderfully increased by 
}cultivation. ‘Thus, what satisfies an ignorant 
| admiration is judged by a taste, accustomed to 
{enjoy works of more finished excellence, as 
| wanting in some of the elements of beauty and 
| fitness; and by this acuteness of discrimina- 
tion the standard of perfection is continually 
raised. 

In order to cultivate the taste it is necessary 
to have some acquaintance with those arts by 
which beauty of sound, or sight, or thought is 
produced. A knowledge, therefore, of the 
best works in music, painting, and literature is 
highly desirable for girls. The advantage of 
this early acquaintance with beautiful produc- 
tions of the highest merit is not to be merely 
estimated by the subsequent ability of the 
pupil to execute such herself. Her talent for 
executing any particular art may be feeble, or 
the pressure of more weighty duties and re- 














tion, through the influence of circumstances 
or habit; and there are also cases in which 
the natural faculty is weak or deficient. Thus 
it is important that the general sense of man- 
kind in regard to beauty and appropriateness 
should be expressed in a definite form, so that 
it may be brought to bear against the tendency 
to a vitiation of taste, or to supply the want of 
the quality in certain minds. 

It has been much the custom of late to 
regard the principles of taste as the arbitrary 
invention of a few persons, and therefore, of | 








sponsibilities may cause her soon to lay aside 


| the practice of it; but the time which has been 


spent in acquiring a sound and correct know- 
ledge of its principles has not been wasted. 
Her taste has been cultivated and formed ; and 
she has thus gained what will be of immense 
advantage to her in after life, although she 
may seldom touch the piano or use a pencil. 

It is sometimes imagined that a young girl 
is incapable of understanding and enjoying 
the works of the best masters in music, 
literature, and art. But owing to the truth of 
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these to our innate sense of beauty and fit- 
ness, an unsophisticated taste receives and ap- 
preciates them the most readily. It is only 
when the taste has become already vitiated by 
a familiarity with frivolous and imperfect pro- 
ductions from childhood that a girl finds it 
difficult to appreciate a classical work of art. 
A person whose taste has long been subjected 
to the corrupting influences of such musical 
productions as the common run of waltzes and 
popular melodies, or tothe false sentimentalities 
of trashy verses, or to such specimens of art as 
belong to the album school, will find no plea- 
sure at any age in standard works. The 
faculty of understanding and enjoying these is 
not an artificial taste, acquired by a few in- 
dividuals; it is rather the natural sense, pre- 
served in its simplicity, and rendered more 
acute through cultivation. It is therefore 
not only important, but quite possible to accus- 
tom girls from an early age to enjoy the 
simpler works of the best musical composers, 
and to prefer such for their own practice. 
And in like manner the taste for art may be 
gratified, even in a child, by correct drawing 
and harmonious colouring, quite as readily as 
by the imperfect and grotesque. The simple 
beauty and natural sentiment also of our best 
English authors will find ready admirers 
among the young, when the taste has not 
been already corrupted by the bizarre fancies 
and false sentimentalities to be found in many 
of the books written especially for children. 
A carefully arranged course of English litera- 
ture will be found very useful for girls in form- 
ing the taste, and may be also made produc- 
tive of much genuine enjoyment. The de- 
velopment of this faculty of judging the beauty 
and fitness of things by an acquaintance with 
the best models is not only necessary to girls 
to guide them in their practice of those ac- 
quirements, called in school-girls’ phrase, “the 
accomplishments ;” but the influence of this 
delicate discernment will penetrate into all the 
means by which women have it in their power 
to beautify and refine social life. Good taste 
dictates courtesy, elegance, and dignity in 
manners, as well as gracefulness of outline, 
harmony of colour, and neatness in dress and 
household decorations. A sense of acting 
under its guidance gives ease and confidence 
in any society, while at the same time undue 
freedom, violent demonstrations, and a defiance 
of seemliness and decorum, are effectually 
checked by its admonitions. Genuine refine- 
ment is thus secured, which is something very 
different from the thin varnish laid over a 
girl’s manners while she is at school, but 
which disappears as soon as the restraint of 
the schoolroom is removed. Good taste is, 





moreover, the source of that most useful femi- 
nine talent, commonly cailed “ tact ;’’ and what 
would become of the world were its machinery 
no longer oiled by this precious unguent, we 
must leave to the decision of those who are 
disposed to slight the value of social training 
as a part of the education of girls. 

A second important object in social training 
is the preservation of simplicity. A young 
child is unconscious of herself, and of the im- 
pression she produces on those around her. 
Egotism and personal vanity have not yet 
cast forth their baneful roots into her cha- 
racter. Ignorant of evil, she can neither 
dwell on it in imagination, nor suspect it in 
others; she is thus pure-minded and confiding. 
She acts from a single direct impulse, and not 
from a complexity of motives; her conduct, 
therefore, is transparent and sincere. 

That it is possible to preserve the simplicity 
of early years through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, is proved by the 
fact that *we often meet with women who in 
middle age still possess this sweet grace in all 
the unsullied freshness of blooming youth; 
while on the other hand instances are only too 
common of girls, young in years, but old in* 
the arts of vanity, in cunning, and suspicion, 
and already too blasées to enjoy any pleasure 
which does not gratify the craving for admira- 
tion and excitement. The desirability of main- 
taining simplicity of character can scarcely be 
questioned ; it is only necessary, therefore, to’ 
allude to one or two of the means by which it 
is lost, and against which it is necessary to 
guard in the social training of girls. One of 
the most common of these is the influence of 
frivolous and low-toned companionships. There 
is nothing more healthful and beneficial for a 
girl than a genuine friendship, founded on real 
affection and esteem; but the tendency to rush 
into unreserved confidences with any one who 
will listen, sympathize, and flatter, is a danger 
which it is necessary to watch carefully against 
in the endeavour to preserve the simplicity of 
early years. 

There are many persons who, while deplor- 
ing the want of simplicity in the rising gene- 
ration, are doing their best to destroy it by 
yielding to the prevailing customs in regard 
to the entertainments provided for children. 
These are now made such complete imitations 
of the social amusements of their elders, that 
children have a gay world of their own with 
all its vanities, rivalries, extravagance, and 
dissipation. Thus early taught, in their inter- 
course with one another, to compete for ad- 
miration, and to surpass one another in dis- 
play, one cannot wonder that a worldly-hearted 
child, seeking for its pleasure in the constant 
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excitement of society, is now no uncommon 
object. The formation of this little world, in 
which the inmates of the nursery and the 
schoolroom learn the artifices and passions of 
later life, and have forced upon them thus 
early the temptations with which maturity 
can scarcely grapple, may be regarded as one 
of the evils of the present day. 

The too early development of the faculties 
of the mind, or of the feelings of the soul, 
through an artificial system of forcing, is 
another means by which simplicity of cha- 
racter is soon destroyed. The true principle 
of genuine growth, that growth which results 
in advanced strength and beauty is set at 
nought by this unnatural plan; and children 
are taught to assume and imitate, and to act 
the part of a character which at that age they 
cannot be. How contrary this process of en- 
deavouring to forestall the knowledge and feel- 
ings belonging to later years is to the real 
progress of the child in wisdom and goodness 
may be seen in the, example of the Divine 
child, of whose early years it is simply re- 
corded, not that He displayed a remarkable 
precocity, but that ‘the child increased in 
wisdom, and in favour with God and man.” 
The conditions under which true growth is 
carried on and perfected were ali observed in 
the provisions made by God for the early years 
of the human life of the Divine Son. “The Son 
of God grew up in the quiet valley of existence 
—in shadow, not in sunshine, not forced. No 
unnatural stimulating culture had developed 
the mind or feelings; no public flattery; no 
sunning of His young perfections in the glare 
of the world’s show had brought the tempta- 
tion of the wilderness, with which His manhood 
grappled, too early pn His soul. We know 
that; He was like other children; for in after 
years His brethren thought His fame strange, 
and His townsmen rejected Him. They could 
not believe that He who had gone in and out, 
ate, and drank, and worked, was also He whose 
name is Wonderful. Gradually and not at 
once He embraced the sphere of human duties, 
and woke to His earthly relationships one by 
one—the Son—the Brother—the Citizen—the 
Master.” 

Not only is it essential to maintain simpli- 
city of character, as an important element in 
that training which will fit a girl for her after 
life in the family and in society, but it is also 
highly important to accustom her to simple 
habits. The expensive and luxurious habits 
of the young girls of the present time have 
become the subject of general remark. Fathers 
complain of the burden of supporting such 
daughters, and younger men shrink from un- 
dertaking to provide for the wants of such 





wives. Because the means at home may be 
ample, it is a false indulgence which spends 
such in providing a style of dress for children 
which is unnecessarily expensive; and in sur- 
rounding them with luxuries which are not 
really needful for health or comfort. Accus- 
tomed thus early to such a life, they will learn 
to set so high a value upon the indulgence 
and display afforded by it that they will be- 
come unwilling to dispense with these external 
things at the call of affection; or for the pur- 
pose of a larger benevolence; or in submission 
to some heaven-sent adversity, which may any 
day deprive them of the source of these 
luxuries. 

It need scarcely be said that a social train- 
ing for girls would not be complete which did 
not include some knowledge of the duties of 
domestic life and of the management of a 
household. 

The joint complaints of a want of occupation 
for the daughters at home, and of the difficulty 
of procuring efficient servants for the house- 
hold work, naturally suggest a remedy in the 
more general training of girls to domestic oc- 
cupations. A certain amount of active em- 
ployment is essential to the health and well- 
being of every girl, and the faithful discharge 
of some fixed household duties would better 
supply this than many of the artificial expedi- 
ents resorted to for the mere sake of the exer- 
tion they call forth. 

The practical experience thus acquired will 
also be of the greatest advantage in after life, 
when the daughter takes her place as mistress 
of a household of her own; and the young girl 
thus contributing to the comfort of the family 
life, and at the same time simple in her re- 
quirements and habits, will no longer be placed 
in the degrading position of a burden her 
parents are anxious to get rid of, but which no 
one else is anxious to take upon himself. 

Something might be added in commenda- 
tion of that good old-fashioned branch of a girl’s 
social education—plain needlework, an art 
always so useful, and once considered to add 
so great a charm to other feminine excellencies 
that Shakspere makes Brabantio declare of 
Desdemona— 


‘The world hath not a sweeter creature— 
So deiicate with her needle,” 


but space forbids further enlargement. 

In concluding these suggestions respecting 
the education of girls, the question naturally 
arises as to the comparative advantages of the 
school or the home as a place of education. In 
reply it is necessary first to state the convic- 
tion that a home can rarely or never supply all 
the educational advantages of a school, nor is 
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it p ssibe that a large bosrding school can| girl’s education can be carried on the most 
provide the beneficial influences of a home. | successfully and comprehensively. 


We all know what the home school-room of a 
large family is. Children of different ages and 
at various stages of advancement are placed 
under the same teacher, and obliged to work 
for the most part singly or in pairs. As there 
is no equality so there can be neither emula- 
tion nor sympathy in their studies. The clever 
child of the family has no need for exertion in 
order to keep the first place; and the family 
dunce finds no other patient drudge with whom 
to keep pace and work slowly along. The 
governess, worried by perpetual calls upon her 
attention to a variety of subjects, sinks into 
irritability or stolid patience. Unable to com- 
mand the attention and interest of her pupils 
by a simultaneous lesson on some study in 
which they are equally engaged, she is obliged 
to resort to the cheerless plan of giving dry 
portions to be committed to memory, the repe- 
tition of which is only secured by a system of 
penalties. Thus the schoolrocom and the gover- 
ness often come to be regarded in the house- 
hold as a prison and its jailer, and every avail- 
able excuse is employed to escape to more at- 
tractive scenes. 

On the other hand, there must always be 
something unnatural and therefore undesirable 
in the life of a large number of girls shut up 


| professed savantes, 





together in the seclusion of a boarding school. 
Accustomed only to their own society, they will 
regard everything from a school girl’s point of 
view. Fantastic notions and feelings which in 
the varied life of an ordinary family have no 
scope for growth, lay hold of the mind and ob- 
tain greater influence than realities. ‘I'he ad- 
vantage of mixing with more mature and 
better informed minds, of hearing a variety 
of subjects discussed, of having the atten- 
tion constantly awakened by fresh interests,— 
all that is so needful to the healthful develop- 
ment of a girl’s character—is missed in the 
large boarding school. Social training, as 
already described, is with difficulty completed 
away from home; and moral training needs 
the combination of the parent’s influence with 
that of the teacher to render it successful. 
The best alternative therefore in the diffi- 
culties attending a girl's complete education, 
either entirely at home or solely at school, will 





be found in a good day school. The home in- | 
fluence is here preserved, and the varied life of | 
the family maintained, while the advantages of | 
good teaching and of companionship in vale | 


are secured. 


One other point in connection with the educa- 
tion of girls demands notice, and that is the in- 
fluence of the examinations established by the 
universities. There can be no doubt that these 
have been exceedingly useful in giving an im- 
petus to middle-class education, and in calling 
attention to its want of thoroughness and good 
grounding; but it must always be felt that 
there are many difficulties in the way of the 
attendance of girls at these examinations. ‘The 
singling out also of a few clever specimens to 
be sent up as representatives of the school has 
an injurious effect on the other girls and on 
the general work, to say nothing of the influ- 
ence of this selection on the characters of the 
chosen few. There is also a danger lest a par- 
tial examination of some of the pupils should 
conduce to the formation of a special class of 
instead of producing a 
general improvement in the education of the 
whole feminine community. 

Regular examinations of the entire school by 
commissioned examiners, resulting in a general 
report upon the progress of the pupils and the 
efficiency of the teaching, is what almost all 
conscientious teachers would readily accede to. 
The competition of a few individuals would 
thus be exchanged for a common endeavour of 
teachers and pupils to keep up to the mark; 
and the general effect might be looked for in a 
wide-spread advance of intellectual culture 
among women 

In the course of these remarks upon the 
education of girls many things have been un- 
avoidably omitted, and it has been found im- 
possible to enter into any practical details re- 
garding plans of instruction. But it is from 
general principles, after all, that every teacher 
must start, working out the practical details 
for herself as she proceeds. A mere copy of 
other people’s work, however excellent that 
work may be, is but a heartless mechanical 
process, unlikely to be vigorous or successful. 

The education of girls is a subject now de- 
manding general attention as one of the most 
important of the day; for the future of the 
world will be influenced more perhaps by this 
than by any other scheme for social regenera- 
tion. ‘lhe subject, moreover, loses none of its 
weight when regarded in its relation to the 
spread of the kingdom of Christ. Intelligent 
and holy women fulfilling the duties of life 
with that tender delight which springs from 


Day schools of a high character | love to God and man, are a power on the side 


and affording superior educational advantages, | of purity, sweetness, and light which is unsur- 
are becoming more and more sought after; for| passed; and truly blessed is that work which 
there is a growing conviction that it is in the! is consecrated to training such for life in this 


combination of the home and school life that a| world and for eternity. 


A. J. BUCKLAND. 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER 1V.—PARTING AND STARTING. 


“So warmly we met and so fondly we parted 
That which was the pleasanter I could not tell— 
The first look of welcome their sunny eyes darted, 
Or that kiss of friendship that blessed our fare- 
well,” 


How sorry I was to leave them all! 
there was a “needs must ”—other guests were 
to take my place, and I was wanted at home. 
So warm farewells were said, and dear Mrs. 
Hartlepool gave me something to look forward 
to at the last moment, by saying, “ You must 
come again when the strawberries are ripe.’ 
All the young people accompanied me to the 
lodge; they were in high spirits and most 
affectionate: their last word was, “ Mind you 
come back at strawberry-time ! ” 

We kept each other in sight as long as we 
could, exchanging expressive looks, and then I 
leant back in the coach, which, fortunately for 
me, was empty, and thought what a pleasant 
visit it had been. We seemed to have leaped 
into intimate friendship, overstepping all pre- 
liminary formalities ; 1 had pleasant memories 
of all, and especially of Mrs. Hartlepool; I 
wished every English home had some one like 
her. She was not weakly indulgent; her 
children feared as well as loved her; Urith as 
much as any. They did not put her off with 
eye-service; they would plead in defence of 
their own cause or opinion, but never rebel 
against her judgment, for it was held to be 
based on justice, good sense, and truth. 

The country looked very pretty 
twilight, and almost more so when lights 
began to glimmer in cottages, and turnpike 
houses, and small shops, and wayside inns. 
It was quite dark when we rattled over the 
London stones, which were shining with wet 
mud that reflected the lamps and coster- 
mongers’ lanterns. The noise, movement, and 
bustle exhilarated me, though I had only been 


in 








away from it a month; and there was some- 
thing homelike and familiar in the dirty but 
cheerful face of the old city, that made me 


still.” 


vidual pulse beat quicker. Here, people crowd- 


ing into a theatre—there, into a chapel—poor 
housewives bargaining for a cheap supper— 
grand shops brilliantly lit up—feeble rays 





But | 


the | 


think, “ London, with all thy faults I love thee | 
To be sure, the air was raw and foggy, | 
but that “mighty heart” made even my indi- | 


| from some solitary candle in kitchen or garret 
| —taverns with flaming lights—I can see them 
all in the fire. 
| I wonder if anybody but myself can take the 
| least interest in all this. What does it sig- 
nify ? it interests me, so I shall continue to 
| put it down. Some of these days my memory 
may fail; then I may be glad to read these 
trivial, fond records. But what if my sight 
| should fail too? what if I outlive my interest 
in them? No matter; I have not done so yet. 
| My father, finding I had not returned at 
the usual tea hour, had gone to his old crony, 
Mr. Tremlett, a fellow-clerk and an old bachelor, 


’| with whom he occasionally played cribbage; 


|so my mother and I had a long talk by our- 
| selves; and how we did enjoy it! First, she 
exclaimed at my improved looks, and at the 
| many kind country presents Mrs. Hartlepool 
had sent her: then she busied herself about 
my tea; then, with a pretence of work in her 
hand, but I with not even a pretence, we sat 
close to each other and to the fire, and talked 
over everything, more especially that noteworthy 
deed without a name! 

It quite excited her—she amused me im- 
mensely. ‘“ What did you say? what did he 
say? what did she say? how did you look? 
how did you feel? were you not utterly sur- 
prised ? had you the least inkling? Oh, those 
boys!—the impudence of their trick !—how 
could they ever look you in the face again !— 
what a good thing Mr. Hartlepool took it up 
so !—And what is Mr. Liddell like? Describe 
him exactly.”’ 

I did so as faithfully as I could. 

“ Well,” said my mother, with a smothered 
sigh, “you did quite right, there can be no 
question about that—but it’s a pity he had to 
go to Demerara.” 

“Tf he had not, it would have made no 
difference in me,” said I. “And it would have 
made all the difference in him. I should never 
have heard from him.” 

“Oh, I cannot think that. Depend on it, 
he liked you from the moment he saw you 
through the window.” 

“I’m positive he didn’t,” said I, laughing. 
“ His look was anything but flattering.” 

“You couldn’t see well through the glass— 
and, besides, looks are not to be depended on. 
| I daresay he thought it very good-natured of 
you to play, that Miss Hartlepool might 
| dance.” 
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“Really, mother, that was very little t 
build a liking on.” 


o| would listen to him;—there would be Mrs. 
Hartlepool sedulously packing her husband’s 


“ But it made a beginning, and first impres- | sandwich-case ; the two youngest girls at their 
sions go a great way. Very likely the Hartle-| lesson, Helen practising, Marianne taking a 
pools talked a good deal about you when you|run round the garden and returning in a glow 


were out of the room.” 
“Not the least likely,” said I, laughing 


—Urith in the study on the stairs, which was 
;| now dignified by the name of the Scriptorium 


“not a bit in their way. They had plenty of |—ah! that reminded me I was her chargée 


more interesting things to talk about.” 


d'affaires. 


“But, my dear! here was the effect—where| I was delighted to have something to, do for 
was the cause? There must have been one|her that she could not do for herself. Soas 


somewhere.” 


soon as my father was off to the brewery and 


“That we never shall know, and it is not of} my mother was at her housewifery, I dressed 
the least consequence. It is very droll, cer-| myself up with some care, and told her I had 


tainly—and embarrassing.” 
* That, it must have been,’ 


’ 


a commission to execute for Miss Hartlepool. 


said my good| My mind was pre-occupied by it, so that I 


mother, laying her hand on mine and letting} did not notice anything unusual as I went 


it rest there. After a pause, “ We don’t wan 
to get rid of you.” 


t|along, though I afterwards remembered one 
or two little things that did not strike me at 


“Dear me, no, mother, I’m sure you don’t,” | the time. At length I reached the neighbour- 


and I stroked her hand fondly. “That en 
couraged me to be so decided.” 

Looking earnestly into the fire, she said, *I 
would have been a great lift for you.” 


-|hood of St. Paul’s, where it had been pre- 
arranged that my first. inquiries should be 
t | made, though the firm had only been chosen 
at random. I easily found the shop; inquired 


“A lift I did not want,” and I was just|if I could speak to. Mr. So-and-so, arid was 
going to add, “don’t let us say anything to my | told he was engaged. I thought there could 


father about it to-night,” when in he walked. 


be no harm in waiting; and waited a good 


*So—ho, Miss Bessy! here you are,” said} while. Other people came and went, and 
he, very cheerfully. “All the better for your | seemed to laugh and gossip rather than, trans- 


holiday, I suppose—?” 


act business. Presently two gentlemen passed 


“ Peter!” interrupted my mother, “such a| through the shop and went out. I said, “ Was 
surprise !—Bessy has had an offer!—a very | that Mr. So-and-so ?” and was told it was. I 


good one—” 


was disappointed, and went away, soon to come 


“ Hoity-toity,” said he, and began to whistle, | to another bookseller’s. Here again I went in, 
with his back to the fire and his hands in his | and inquired if I could see one of the gentle- 


pockets. ‘And who is the swain?” 


men of the firm. The shopman replied very 


So then it had to be all gone over again, and | civilly, “Mr. Frederick is at home—what 


I had quite enough of it before I went to bed 


name?” I thought it was no use with- 


> 


but it was as well to have it over. My father | holding it, and said, rather drily, “ Miss Lyon.” 
was greatly tickled; he saw it differently from | He bowed, went away, and presently returned, 
my mother—thought less of the lads’ imper-| saying, “ Will you step into the counting- 
tinence and more of their fun. He was almost | house?” 

more surprised than she was, at “a moneyed} In the counting-house a gentlemanlike 


99 


man’s” acting in such a precipitate way, but| young man on a tall stool at a tall desk, 
set the idea of Demerara aside with decision ;| bowed and looked inquiringly at me. I felt 
and there was an end of it—he hardly named | rather fluttered, and said I had come to obtain 
it again. It was not so with my mother; I am|some information concerning the publication 
sure she brooded on it. Well, and so did I;|of a manuscript. He asked its nature. A 
it did neither of us any good, except that it|story. In three volumes? In one. Was the 
made us sensible of our affection for each other, | author known to the public? No: this was 
and that no merely worldly advantages would | her first attempt. Did she wish to publish on 
have reconciled us to the wrench that had|her own account? She wished to know what 


been proposed to me. 


was the best way of publishing, being quite 


In twelve hours I was jogging on as usual, | unacquainted with the subject. He smiled a 
and very pleased to find myself at home, though | little; and then, after a pause, told me good- 
with a tender feeling whenever I thought of|naturedly enough, there were three ways of 
Compton Friars. Dear Compton Friars’ what | publishing. The first and best was, to sell the 
were they about now, I asked myself. There| copyright of your manuscript—if you could 


would be little Edwy chattering to his papa, 
his mamma, his sisters, Timothy—anybody who 


get anybody to buy it; the second was, for the 
publisher to undertake all the cost, and for the 
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profits, if any, to be divided; the third was, to 
publish on your own account, have all the cost 
and all the profit. 

This seemed very clear and satisfactory. I 
asked him if he would buy the copyright. He 
smiled, and said his hands were full at present 
—his list was made up. I asked him what 
would be the expense of publishing on the 
author’s own account. He said, that depended ; 
and taking up a pen, he made a neat little list 
of the: items; so much per sheet, &. I 
thanked him very much, and said I would for- 
He said he should be 
happy jto print for her if she should decide to 


| . 
|| publish on her own account, and bowed me 


out. ‘I went away well satisfied with the 
result of our interview, and set him down for 
a very courteous young man. As I passed 
through the shop, the shopman looked hard at 


the first quality, about to burst upon the-world. 


|| I heard some one say to him, carelessly, “A 


| pretty/fair day for the show.” 


“Very,” said he. 
I stopped short. “I beg your pardon,” said 
I, anxiously, “is this the day of the Lord 


| Mayor/s show.” 


“Yes, ma’am—always on the ninth of No- 


| vember,”’ 


| passesi just across the line of procession. 


“Deéar me,” said I, in a panic, “ and my way 
Per- 


| haps Ij had better wait.” 


“T should say you'd better go as fast as you 
can, ma’am—the crowd will get worse and 
worse.’ 

I lost no time in following his advice. The 
back streets and lanes were quiet enough— 
much ‘more so than usual. 
I should escape the procession. 


All at once I stepped right into it. The 


| reasoni 'the back streets were so empty was, 
| that everybody had deserted them for the 
| show.} There were the bells clanging, trum- 
| pets blowing, heralds in cloth of gold, trained 


|| not what all. 


bands, banners, men in armour, and I know 
In the distance loomed the state 


| coach, like a prodigious vat upon wheels, with 


its allegorical paintings and sculptures, glorious 
with yarnish and gold; within it the Lord 
Mayon'in his robes, the Lady Mayoress in 


| feathers and spangles, the mace-bearer, the 
| big sword, the chaplain—in the distance the 


sheriffs, with their rich equipages and liveries, 
reminding of the palmy days of the great 
livery ‘companies. No wonder the people 
huzzaed. 

ButiI was in any mood but a jocund one— 
like a hunted mouse, seeking for some aperture 
of escape and finding none. I gazed for one 
moment and turned back—but there was a 


For anything he knew, I was a genius of 


I flattered myself 








dense crowd behind me that had rushed from 
the back streets in a moment. They not only 
closed my way of escape, but jerked me for- 
ward and bore me along the principal thorough- 
fare, So there was I, like a frightened straw 
(if there could be such a thing), borne along 
the swollen current! 

In about three minutes, however, as I was 
being hurried past some offices, with an open 
lobby, I managed to step just within the door- 
way, as a gentleman, locking his counting- 
house door, was coming out. It was Mr. Lid- 
dell! He looked as startled as I did, and a 
good deal more put out. 

“Miss—!” he could not recollect my name. 
“What! in the Lord Mayor’s show ?” 

“T had no idea!—I have been taken by sur- 
prise,” I faltered. 

“So I should think,” said he, laughing a 
little. “Dear me, it is uncomfortable for a 
lady—have you no one to take care of you?” 

“No: it was my own inadvertence—my 
stupidity—” 

“ Would you like to step in here ?” said he, 
rather awkwardly; “I’m going away, and my | 
housekeeper will take care of you.” 

“No, thank you, not on any account; I must | 
go home directly; they will be so frightened 
if I am late.” 

“ You must let me just see you across, then,’ 
said he, “ directly the crowd will let us.” 

All this was said in raised voices, there was 
such an abominable noise. I believe he felt 
quite as uncomfortable as I did. He watched 
like a hawk for an opening, and, directly there 
was one, piloted me across, very efficiently, 
and a little way down the opposite street. 
Directly I could make myself heard (he bend- 
ing his ear down very close to me, and now 
and then giving a sharp look), I said— 

“You must think it so strange, my being 
here! I-had a commission to execute for 
Miss Hartlepool; and my head was so full of 
it, that I forgot all about Lord Mayor’s day. 
It was very stupid.” 

“Tt was just like you,” he said, very strongly, 
“to think of others before yourself ;—about 
Miss Hartlepool’s commission before your own 
convenience and safety.” 

“Oh, there was nothing in that; I was 
quite pleased that there was anything I could 
do, or try to do for her,—they are such a very 
nice family.” . 

“ Delightfal,” said Mr. Liddell. “ Hartle- 
pool and I were at school together; that makes 
me out rather an old boy, you will think,” 
added he, smiling; “but he was my senior: 
though we were on the same form. What I 
meant was, he was always a good fellow—first 
rate. And his family seem to take after him.” 
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“Oh yes. I have only known them a month, 
but I seem to have known them years.” 

“You have seen much more of them than I 
have. In fact, I never saw Hartlepool in his 
country house till I came down when you were 
there—ahem—” 

He cleared his throat, and seemed to have 
some embarrassing recollections of his visit. 

“It’s a nice place,” said he, abruptly. ‘* Not 
too much of a place for a man in his circum- 
stances, and with such a numerous little tribe 
dependent upon him. Basil the only working 
bee amongst them.” 


“Mrs. Hartlepool is such a delightful 
woman.” 
“Very. I always thought her so.” And | 


we walked on in silence. 

At the first corner I stopped. He said,— 

“Well, then, I suppose we must part here. 
You wish me a safe voyage, I hope? ” 

“Yes, I do, indeed,” I said, with emphasis. 
“T thought you had sailed.” 

“Sail to-morrow,” said he, and paused. 
“Well, good-bye—God bless you;’’ and shook 
hands and left me. 

My heart beat fast, because of the surprise, 
and the previous flurry, and many reasons ; 
but one thing I felt forcibly borne in on me— 
that I was very glad I was not going with 
him ! 

His ship sailed the next day. 
from my father, who saw a newspaper at the 
brewery. 

Some months afterwards I was a good deal 
shocked by my father’s saying one evening, 
“Mr. Liddell’s ship has never been heard of, | 
Bessy; it is supposed she is lost. What a 
good thing, my dear, that you were not on 


CHAPTER V.—HELPING A FRIEND. 


“ How various their employments whom the world 
Calls idle! and who justly, in return, 
Esteem that busy world an idler too.” 


Wuen I told my mother the events of the 


I learned it | 


| Frederick had said, as exactly as I could, ane 


lassuring her it would give me the greatest 
pleasure to continue to act for her if I could do 
so to her satisfaction. 

Urith wrote in great glee by return of post. 
| She thanked me much more warmly than there 
| was occasion for, condoled with me for falling 
|in with the procession, and could not help say- 

ing something droll about the way I had got 
lout of it. She would have liked to sell her 


whereas they would get only half the profits 
for all the risk and trouble of printing. But 
| then, on the third plan, she would have all the 
profits, and only the expenses to pay! 


the word “only.” 
My mother, looking up at me from her work, 


very sure of selling all the copies. 
you know that people will buy P ” 





| other books, if people liked it. My mother 
|looked dubious, and said she hoped Miss Har- 


| tlepool would not get throwing away her money | 7 
People were often drawn into | 


!on a chance. 
| difficulties by embarking in such things. 
“Such things,” indeed! I knew my dear 
| mother had had no literary experience whatever 
|—not even an interyiew with Mr. Frederick— 
| so her opinion of the matter had not much weight 
with me, whatever might be my value for it in 
general. 


copyright (who would not?), but thought the | 
second plan wonderfully disinterested on the | 
publisher’s part, because she would get half | 
the profits for.only the trouble of writing; 


Urith, held back by her prudent mamma | 


(more by token, for she had not pocket-money 
enough to embark in the expenses herself), was 


directed by her to ask me to make further | 


inquiries among the trade. How did we know 
Mr. Frederick was as good as he should be, 
and certain not to take advantage of inexpe- 
rienced genius? We had better consult other 
houses. So to the other houses I went, gradu- 


ally acquiring more self-possession, and making | 


my inquiries more purposelike and technical; 


and found the task a pleasurable one, with the | 





morning, she said, “Why, you are always 
having adventures!” which amused me, be- | 
cause I had been accustomed to think I never 
had an adventure in my life. She evidently | 
thought that Mr. Liddell and I might have | 
improved our chance meeting more than we 
had done. 

I said, “Why, he did the very thing I 
wanted! saw me through my difficulty, and 
then went away.” 

Without thinking any more about him, I 
began a letter to Urith, telling her all Mr. 





additional flavour of serving my friend. In 
fine, we had good reason to believe that Mr. 
Frederick was an upright, honourable man. I 
was so glad of it, for the credit of the trade, as 
well as of my skill in physiognomy! As, with 


all his willingness to oblige the ladies, he could | 


not be brought to the point of buying the manu- 
script, Urith was obliged to make choice of an 
alternative; and her father being taken into 
her counsels, though professing himself as 
ignorant as a baby of that sort of thing, the 
bold step was at length ventured on, after much 
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comparison of estimates, &c., of printing on her 
own account. 

The reader (if I ever have one) will here say, 
“ Of course the poor girl burnt her fingers.” 
No such “of course” in the case, though I 
believe it often happens. The book came out 
in a pretty little volume, and sold; and after 
paying Mr. Frederick, Urith found that she had 
netted £60 ! 

That was a delight and a triumph! Of 
course we all thought Urith had found the} Wuart pretty, poetical ways there were of old, 
philosopher’s stone, though we were not philo- | of indicating the seasons! “The time of first- 
sophers who thought so. It was pleasant to| ripe grapes,” “of the pomegranates’ budding,” 
witness the good girl’s modest elation—there | “the time of figs was not yet,” “the time of the 
may be such a thing, though it sounds contra- | singing of birds.” 
dictory—for she was undeniably elated; but| With what pleasure I saw a little pottle of 
most at having found, as she thought, a sure | early strawberries on the fruit-stall under the 
and honourable way of independence and of| brewery wall! Mrs. Hartlepool had kindly 
doing good. She was much surprised at her| said, “ You must come again when the straw- 
success, and did not think she had deserved it, | berries are ripe;”’ and the last ery of the child- 
for she said she knew her story was full of|ren had been, “ Remember strawberry time!” 
faults she could not mend; she thought people| That time was come now, and I wondered 
had been easily pleased. whether the invitation would be repeated. 

Of course I was as delighted as could be at the Yes, indeed! I need not have been afraid, 
success of my mission. Mrs. Hartlepool ex-| for Mrs. Hartlepool never forgot her promises 
pressed her sense of my good offices by send-| or engagements. The day was named; it was 
ing me a very pretty writing-case, completely | very kind of her, for people were coming and 
fitted up. In thanking her for it, I assured| going as they do in a pantomime; the scene 
her I had expected nothing of the sort—the|was continually changing—the house always 
trouble had been a pleasure. If I had known full; for there were many besides me who 
she wished to send me anything, I should have/liked to visit Compton Friars in strawberry 
asked for a copy of the book. And that came / time. 
too, with my name written in it, in Urith’s| I arrived at mid-day; there was no one to 
prettiest hand. | meet me at the lodge, which was a disappoint- 

In the course of my inquiries, it had secretly| ment; but when [ reached the house, the 
amused me to be continually taken by the | mystery explained itself, for a large party of 
booksellers for the authoress herself, instead | visitors were driving off; and my friends came 
of her friend. It struck me, Why should I| forward to welcome me. At first it had seemed 
not be one, now I know so many details? The |to me there were more of them than usual; 
sufficient reason suggested itself, Because L| they were all in good health and good spirits, 
have nothing to write about, and if I had, I| and gave me a most affectionate greeting. 
should not know how to write it. Nay, but,| Urith soon carried me off to my old chamber 
thought I again, there must be plenty of un-|on the wall, which looked familiar and delight- 
used subjects, and as for knowing how to write, \ful, and had had the black skirting-board 
that must come by study and practice. It painted white, and a new lock put to the door, 
seemed to me that study must come first, and | not of the windmill construction. A fresh- 
that I must acquaint myself with the styles of} gathered rose was in a flower-glass on the 
others, before I tried to form one of my own. | toilette. 


CHAPTER VI.—STRAWBERRY-TIME. 


‘* When the months of spring are fled 
Thither let us bend our walk. 
Lurking berries ripe and red 
Then will hang on every stalk, 
Each within its leafy bower, 
And for that promise, spare the flower.’ 
Worpswortu. 





And this set me on reading with a purp »8e, | Urith sat down to talk to me while I was 
which I have continued all these long years. | unpacking. 
It did not lead to any immediate result, but I| ‘ What a good friend you have been to me!” 


gradually accumulated materials, almost all of | said she, heartily; “I shall always be grateful 
which I have since turned to account, and I} to you.” 

think my mind, such as it is, owes more to} “Pray don’t think of it—I was delighted to 
that winter than to any other. | be of. service.” 

I think it was Mr. Edgeworth who said, that | “Oh, I shall, I assure you. The book is out 
whatever we thoroughly learn, is sure to turn| of print now, and a second edition is talked of, 
|but not at my own expense. Dr. Grey, who 
| has been so friendly all along, says that would 
|never do, and has got his own publishers to 


to some account, soon or late. 
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undertake the next edition on the division-of- 
profits system.” 

“That will be very nice,” said I. 

“ Yes,” said Urith, dubiously; “only I shall 
have but half, instead of all. Still they take 
all the loss if there is any” (with a little langh 
at the unlikelihood). “And the little thing 
has been reviewed !—there have been two very 
approving though short notices—a third was 
rather ill-natured.” 

“There will always be some to find fault, if 
a thing is ever so well done,” said I. 

* Yes, and of course a first work is not per- 
fection, though they didn’t know it was my 
first. I should like a few words of quiet ex- 
planation—+however, it’s no great matter.” 

“Very likely the critic has never written 
anything half as good.” 

“Perhaps not; and at any rate I hope my 
second work will put my first in the shade—for 
I’m at it again, Bessy!” 

“T wasjsure you would be,” cried I, with 
enthusiasm. “ What is it about?” 

“A higher flight this time—but I shall not 
divulge the secret yet!” said she, laughing. 
“ And it requires a good deal of reading up, 
which Miss Harbledown says will be a certain 
good, at any rate.” 

“ Miss Harbledown—who is she?” 


\which Miss Harbledown objects. 
two o’clock is neither one thing nor the other.” 


all the family assembled. I was introduced 
to Miss Harbledown, who gave me such an 
investigating look, that for some time I had 
such a consciousness of being examined as to 
be unable to do the same thing by her in a less 
obvious manner. When I did so, my infer- 
ence was that she might be a little over thirty; 
her person was massive, her countenance de- 





termined, but shrewd and good-humoured; 
her manner occasionally abrupt, her discourse 





When we entered the dining-room, we found | 


savouring of pedantry, but fluent and enter- | 
taining. She seemed to like Mrs. Hartlepool, | 


but treated her as an equal, not with defer- 
ence. 


“ Miss Harbledown is peculiar,” Mrs. Hartle- | 


pool afterwards said to me, “but she has very 
good points. I believe her to be thoroughly 


conscientious, and she is certainly bringing the | 


girls forward. 


Edwy remains under Urith’s || 


care; it is good for them both, but her sisters || 


were getting rather too much for her. 


ahead of them much longer, and the youngest 
took up rather too much time. By mutual 


consent, the lessons were getting shorter and | 





“ Don’t you know we have a governess ?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“ How curious we should not have told you! 
I am not under her, of course, but I like her 
very well jas a friend. We get on pleasantly 
together, though she has some curious points. 
I shall like to know what you think of her.” 

I now remembered some one vanishing in 
the distance as I entered the house, who had 
impressed me with a sense that the family was 
larger than usual. 

“Tt was found,” pursued Urith, “that my 
writing now took up so much time, that I could 
not give undivided attention to the lessons; 
so mamma told papa that unless I gave up 
authorship, we had better have a governess 
than that our tempers should be too much 
tried or the lessons be neglected. She feared 
I should hate the one and hold to the other. 
Papa said there was no reason why I should 
cease to cultivate a natural gift (oh, Bessy, they 
are so very kind to me !), and that if mamma 
could find a nice, sensible governess at a 
moderate salary, she might engage her. So, 
after some trouble, she found Miss Harble- 
down, who is not accomplished, but she brings 
the young ones on very nicely. She is strict, 
but they are fond of her.” 

Here the two o’clock dinner-bell rang loudly. 

“That’s for us,” said Urith, starting up, 
“That’s one of the family arrangements to 








shorter every day; so it was high time,” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool, laughing, “to have a gover- 
ness.” 

“ A very good plan for all parties,” said I. 

“Why, yes, since this has been a prosperous 
year to Mr. Hartlepool; otherwise we could 
not have afforded it. But it would ruin the 
children to come to a stand-still or go back- 
ward. Miss Harbledown, though she has 
solid attainments, is not accomplished, there- 
fore she accepts a salary of £60.” 

So here was Urith getting £60 for a book, 
and, by devoting herself to authorship, neces- 
sitating the hire of a governess at £60 a 
year! I don’t say whether it was right or 
wrong. 

Directly after dinner a foray was made on 
the strawberry beds, ostensibly to gather straw- 


The | 
two eldest were learning almost faster than | 
she could teach; she could not have kept | 


berries for tea, but at least as many were eaten | 


on the spot at carried indoors, and amid such 
laughing and chattering! Miss Harbledown 
was as busy and as merry as any. I liked her 
for that. She said, “When you work, work; 
when you play, play,” was her maxim. I 
thought it a very good one. And there were 
such noble strawberry-beds, and such enor- 
mous strawberries! Eat as many as we could, 
they would hardly be missed. 

Hva, sitting on her heels under a brown 
umbrella, looked like a great mushroom. Mrs. 
Hartlepool talked of setting us all to gather 
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strawberries for preserving, some day. Mean-| “Done with a spring, somehow,” said Mrs. 

while, she and Blanche were filling a little | Hartlepool, smiling. 

basket with fruit, which was afterwards covered “Tt only wants a little practice. One must 

with green leaves, and then sent by Edwy | give one’s thoughts to it, I see, as in every- 

to a poor sick girl in the village. Edwy said | thing else. I could do it if I gave the time. 

not a word about being despatched on this |Thank you, Miss Lyon,” rising and returning 

errand while the rest remained eating; but | the brush. 

Mrs. Hartlepool gave him an additional help-| “I am sure you could,” said I. “I was 

ing of fruit at tea-time, without note or com- | awkward at first. It is hardly worth your 

ment. attention, but if you like to learn, I am sure I 
After tea we had a delightful walk of an | could soon teach you.” 

hour or more. We met a little fellow who| “Do you mean that you will?” said she, 

could hardly toddle, with something closely /quickly, and quite a pretty expression came 

hugged in his pinafore. When asked what it | into her gray eyes. “You don’t mind making 

was, he said, “a rabbit.” But on Blanche’s | it common?” 

obtaining a glimpse of it, it proved to be a| “Ohno.” 

hedgehog. Blanche said, “ Nasty thing!” and| “Bessy, that is very nice of you,” said Mrs. 

started back; but Marianne said, “ Not nasty | Hartlepool. “I very much dislike exclusive- 

at all. I defend the character of the hedge- | ness.” 








hog. He rids us of snails, slugs, and black- | “And this being your own invention, you 
beeties.” | might take out a patent,” said Urith, laughing. 

“ Marianne, you always say everything is of| I laughed too, and said, “ It-would never be 
use,” said Blanche. “Of what use are black- | worth while. What time will suit youP” 
beetles P” | “What time will suit you ?” 

“To feed hedgehogs,” said Marianne, readily.| “ Oh, any time.” 

On our return every one got something use- | “Thank you very much. Then, twelve 


ful to do, while there was reading aloud—an |o’clock. I always let the children have a 
improving book, of course. ran in the garden at that hour. Proceed we 
Ten pages each was the allotted portion; | now, my dears, with Charles the Fifth.” 
fifty pages were thus soon got through, with Next morning I was awoke by sounds less 
little fatigue to the readers, and certainly none |sweet than song of birds,—of scales, single 
to the listeners. To make the thing complete, land double, major and minor, steadily prac- 
Miss Harbledown should have examined us, to | tised from half-past six to half-past seven, for 
prove how much we remembered. But she | such had been the decree of Miss Harbledown. 
abstained from this cruelty. | As soon as one captive was released, another 
Her own attention was caught by some | took her place, till breakfast. 
fancy-work of mine—with the pencil, not the| Afterwards, at about eleven o’clock, a gentle- 
needle. | manly young man, on a very indifferent horse, 
“That’s ingenious!” said she, rising and | rode up to the door, was shown into the draw- 
coming quite close. “How do you do it? |ing-room, and gave music-lessons for two 
Ha! I see. It seems quite easy. It is new|hours; after which he partook of a mutton- 
and pretty. Did you invent it? Then you are |chop and a glass of wine, had a little cheerful 
very ingenious. I don’t possess the creative |small-talk with Mrs. Hartlepool, and then 
faculty myself. Come here, my dears, and see |remounted his pony. He came once a week 
what Miss Lyon is doing. It is not difficult. | from a neighbouring town, and seemed a good 
I see the trick of it, ingenious though it be. I haps 
believe I could do it.” “Tt is as much as my head will stand,” 
“ Would you like to try?” said I, rising, and | explained Mrs. Hartlepool, “in addition to all 
offering her my paint brush. that strumming in the morning, which I hear 
“Thank you. I should like it very much—” |all the time. Mr. Hartlepool and I do noé con- 
sitting down to it with zeal. Then followed a|sider music the one thing needful, but I’m 
profound silence, except that she unconsciously | really afraid a good many parents do, judging 
breathed very hard. “ Humph—it is not quite |from the time they make their children give 
as easy as it appears. There seems a little | up to it.” 
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CHLOR 


OFORM. 


Tue man who introduced the use of chloroform | leaves is more powerful than the preparations 


into medical practice has just passed away. Sir 
James Simpson, after a life of constant activity |even die from a considerable draught. 


and industry, has ceased from his labours ; and 


perhaps it may interest our readers to hear | it. 


something about the anwsthetic agent with 
which his name is so closely associated. 

We need not attempt to explain fully the 
chemical composition of chloroform, or the pro- 
cesses by which it is obtained. These ques- 
tions would carry us beyond the scope of a 
paper like this, and would involve us in topics 
of more interest to the chemist than to the 
general reader. All that we shall do is, in the 
first place, to give a brief account of the various 
plans that have been from time to time adopted 
to alleviate human suffering, and then explain 
the methods which are in use at the present 
day. This will of course lead us to speak at 
some length of chloroform. 

We cannot be surprised to find that from 
very early times efforts have been made to 
mitigate the pain and suffering to which man 
is heir. Such pain would meet him in many 
forms, and he could not long escape it. When 
the arts and sciences were in their infancy it 
was natural that he should seek among the 
plants, with which he was familiar, an anodyne 
which it would require little skill to prepare. 

Such seems to have been the case, for there 
is reason to think that an infusion of the 
Atropa mandragora, or mandrake, was the 
earliest agent employed to lull the senses. 

Several ancient writers allude to this plant 
as one which was used to throw the patient 
into a sleep, during which operations might be 
performed without pain. Dioscorides, a phy- 
sician and botanist, who lived in ‘the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, says, “‘ Some persons 
boil the root in wine down to a third part, and 
preserve the decoction, of which they ad- 
minister a cyathus (rather more than an ounce 
and a half) in want of sleep and severe pains 
of any kind, and also before operations with 
the knife or the actual cautery, that they may 
not be felt.” Further on he says, “ A wine is 
prepared from the bark of the root without 
boiling, and three pounds of it are put into a 
cadus (about eighteen gallons) of sweet wine, 
and three cyathi of this are given to those who 
require to be cut or cauterised, when, being 
thrown into a deep sleep, they do not feel any 
pain.” Pliny, the eelebrated naturalist, who 


flourished in the same century, in treating of 
mandragora, remarks that the juice of the 


He says, “ Some persons 


| made from the root. 
It has 


{the power of causing sleep in those who take | 


The dose is half a cyathus (six drachms). 
'It is taken against serpents, and before cut- 
| tings and puncturings, lest they be felt. For 
| these purposes it is sufficient for some persons 
|to have sought sleep from the smell of the 
medicine.” And Apuleius, a philosopher of the 
second century, writes thus of the same sub- 
| stance, “If any one is to have a limb muti- 
lated, burnt, or sawn, he may drink half an 
‘ounce with wine, and while he sleeps the 
member may be cut off without any pain or 
sense.” 

Atropa mandragora is no longer in use as a 
| medicinal agent; but belladonna, and its essen- 
tial principle atropine, find a place in the phar- 
| macopeeia, and one of their most valuable pro- 
perties is the power of blunting nervous 
sensibility and allaying pain, when locally 
applied. 

The Canabis indica, or Indian hemp, next 
came into notice, and is still employed in me- 
dical practice. It is better known to ordinary 
readers by its eastern name of haschish. ‘The 
ancients probably used it in much the same 
| way as the modern Orientals. In Egypt and 
the East it is a favourite stimulant, and like 
tobacco in this country, it is sometimes smoked 
and sometimes chewed. But it must be remem- 
bered that smoking in the Hast is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is in Europe. Among 
Oriental nations the fumes of the pipe are not 
merely taken into the mouth and then dis- 
charged, but they are drawn into the lungs, so 
that they act more readily upon the blood, and 
produce more immediately their inebriating 
effect. 

There is good reason to believe that a pre- 
paration of Indian hemp was used by the 
Chinese more than fifteen hundred years ago, 
for the purpose of producing a degree of in- 
sensibility, during the continuance of which 
operations might be performed. From the 
manner in which it is alluded to by Chinese 
writers, and also from the description given by 
Herodotus of a similar practice among the 


Scythians, it seems probable that the mode of | 


administration was by inhalation. The hemp 
appears to have been exposed to heat, when it 
gave off fumes, and these the patient drew 
into his lungs. In this respect the use of the 
Canabis indica would seem to have approached 
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|| more nearly to our modern anesthetics than| which no great effusion of blood takes place.” 
|| did the mandragora. |The nitrous oxide gas taken in small quanti- 
'| | Theodoric, a surgeon who lived in the thir- | ties, and largely diluted with air, produces only 
teenth century, recommends a strange pre-| a stimulating and exhilarating effect. The pa- 
scription for a soperific. He writes thus, “The | tient laughs, dances, fights, or sings. Hence 
| making of a flavour for performing surgical| its popular name. But when it is taken in a 





| operations according to Dominus Hugo. It is 


| thus made :—Take of opium, of the juice of the | 


unripe mulberry, of hyoscyamus, of the juice of 


hemlock, of the juice of the leaves of mandra- 
|| gora, of the juice of the woody ivy, of the juice 

of the forest mulberry, of the seeds of lettuce, 
of the seeds of the dock, which has large round 
apples, and of the water hemlock, each an 
ounce. Mix all these in a brazen vessel, and 
then place in it a new sponge; let the whole 
boil as long as the sun lasts in the dog days 


until the sponge consumes it all and it is boiled | 
As often as there shall | 


away in the sponge. 
be need of it place this sponge in hot water for 


an hour, and let it be applied to the nostrils of 


him who is to be operated on until he is fallen 
| asleep, and so let the surgery be performed. 
| This being finished, in order to awaken him, 


apply another sponge dipped in vinegar fre- | 


quently to the nose, or throw the juice of the 
root of fenugreek into the nostrils; shortly he 
awakes.” 

There is no record of the success attending 
the use of this elaborate recipe, and indeed one 
could hardly imagine that it could have much 
effect, unless pieces of the saturated sponge 
|| were burnt and the fumes inhaled, or else the 


taken internally. 


rifics we may perhaps refer to the opinion 
which has been expressed by some commen- 
tators that the “wine mingled with myrrh,” 
which was offered to our Lord at His cruci- 





| it was on this account that He refused it. We 


| know that it was the practice in those days to | 


| give such a stupifying draught to malefactors 
| before their execution. 

| We have now passed in rapid review the 
| most remarkable modes of producing uncon- 
|| sciousness which are alluded to by ancient 
| writers. We proceed to speak of the modern 
| anesthetics which prepared the way for chloro- 

form. 
|| It may surprise some of our readers to hear 
|| that one of the earliest of these was what is 
| commonly called “ laughing gas.’ Yet such is 
1 the case. So long ago as the end of the last 
| 


| 
} 
| 


century Sir Humphry Davy recommended iis 
use in the following terms :—* As nitrous oxide 
| in its extensive operations seems capable of de- 
stroying physical pain, it may probably be used 
| with advantage during surgical operations in 


water in which the sponge was soaked was 


Before leaving the subject of ancient sopo- | 


| fixion, was intended to lull the senses, and that | 


| purer form it produces at once perfect insensi- 
bility. Sir Humphry Davy’s recommendation 
appears to have been almost unheeded, for it is 
only within the last few years that nitrous oxide 
has been used as an anzsthetic agent. At the 
present time it is extensively employed, espe- 
cially in dentistry. It is perfectly safe if the 
operation to be performed requires only a very 
short time, but if it is more protracted it be- 
comes dangerous to continue the inhalation; 
hence it is not suited to the wants of general 
surgery. 


anesthetics made little or no progress, and it 
was not till 1844 that the next step was taken. 
In that year the attention of the medical pro- 
fession was again turned to nitrous oxide, and 
one or two American dentists appear to have 
made some experiments with it. But it was 
very soon set aside in favour of a more valuable 
agent. 

| In 1846 Dr. Morton, surgeon-dentist of 
Boston, U.S.A., was led to try the use of sul- 
phuric ether, which, as our own Faraday had 
pointed out, was capable of producing effects 
not unlike those of the laughing gas. The ex- 
periments made were remarkably successful, 
and in a very few days its value was tested by 
others. 

The anzsthetic properties of ether seem to 
have been suggested to Morton by Dr. Charles 
J. Jackson, professor of chemistry, and these 
|two gentlemen together took out a patent for 
its use. In less than three months it was tried 
'in London by the late Mr. Liston, and its 
‘effects were found most satisfactory. From 
London its fame spread rapidly to Edinburgh 
and Paris, and notwithstanding some opposi- 
| tion, its use gradually extended. 

This sulphuric ether was the immediate pre- 
decessor of chloroform, and was the first 

yapour of the kind which was employed as an 
anesthetic. Strange to say, though it was not 
generally used till 1846, its value had not been 
altogether unknown before that date. In iso- 
lated cases it was from time to time employed. 
| One such instance is mentioned by Sir Thomas 
| Watson in his “ Principles and Practice of 
| Physic.” He writes, “A former patient of 
| mine told me this story of herself. She had 
|been sorely tried in her earlier years by 
paroxysms of dyspnoa frequently recurring, 
and her life was thought to be in danger. 
After fruitless trials of various other remedies, 





For nearly half a century the subject of 
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the following method was adopted with the 
happiest result. About two teaspoonfuls of 
sulphuric ether were poured into a saucer, 
which was placed on her lap, and over which 
she breathed as she sat gasping in bed, with a 
shawl thrown over her head to prevent the 
escape of the vapour. Very soon a delightful 
sensation of tranquillity ensued; she felt [I 
quote her own words] ‘as if going to heaven 
in the most heavenly way;’ and presently she 
sank back unconscious. As soon as this hap- 
pened her husband (the late distinguished ad- 
miral of the fleet Sir T. Byam Martin), by 
whom the process was managed, withdrew the 
shawl, and in a short time Lady Martin gra- 
dually recovered, breathing calmly.” 

“This mode of quieting her attacks was be- 
gun in 1806, a few years after the publication 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s hint; and it was re- 
peated again and again, sometimes twice in 
the same day, for a very considerable period. 
Lady Martin survived the prediction of her 
speedy death for forty-three years.” 

It was natural to expect that the success 
which attended the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether should lead medical men to test the 
properties of other substances belonging to 
the same class. 

Chloroform was discovered almost at the 
same time, 1831-2, by Guthrie in America, 
Soubeiran in France, and Liebig in Germany. 
Its exact chemical composition, however, was 
not ascertained till a few years later, 1834-5. 
It is most correctly described as consisting of 
three atoms of chlorine and one of formyle ; 
hence its chemical name, terchloride of formyle. 
It is a clear, colourless fluid, heavy as com- 
pared with water, and very volatile. It has 
a strong etherial smell, and a very sweet taste. 
It is a powerful solvent, and acts rapidly on 
wax, resin, camphor, gutta percha, and other 
substances. 

Chloroform may be obtained by various 














processes, but it is manufactured on a large 
scale by distilling, in definite proportions, 
chloride of lime (or common bleaching powder), 
alcohol, and water. It needs, however, to be 
thoroughly purified in order to render it fit 
for use in medical practice. It is of the ut- 
most importance that it should be freed from 
all impurities, otherwise, when used for in- 
halation, it is apt to produce nausea, headache, 
and cough. It requires also to be kept with 
great care, for even the best is apt toundergo de- 
composition when it is exposed to light and heat. 

In 1847 Dr. Simpson first experimented 
with chloroform. Its use was suggested to 
him by Mr. Waldie, of the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Liverpool. As is so often the case with great 
discoveries, that of the value of chloroform was 











made by accident. A saucer of the fluid hap- 
pened to be on the floor when a gentlemen, 
accompanied by his dog, entered Mr. Waldie’s 
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room.’ When the visitor was about to leave, || 


the dog was found near the saucer, stretched 
on the floor apparently lifeless, but after a 


few minutes it recovered consciousness, and | 


became once more lively and active. 
This incident was not lost upon the saga- 
cious chemist. He immediately made ex- 


periments upon various animals, and soon | 


after he had an opportunity of calling Dr. 


Simpson’s attention to the facts he had ob- 


served. 

That learned physician at once perceived 
the importance of the discovery, and without 
delay began to experiment upon himself and 
others. The result of his investigations was 
made public in November, 1847, and immedi- 


ately commanded wide-spread interest and. 


attention. Medical men everywhere took up 
the subject, and in the course of a very few 
months the value of chloroform had been 
tried in every quarter of the globe. 

From what we have said it will be seen 
that the credit due to Dr. Simpson is not 
that of having made a discovery, but of hay- 
ing conferred a still greater benefit on hu- 
manity by the application of known facts to 
the wants of mankind. He did not discover 
the goid mine, but he followed up the vein, 
worked the precious metal, brought it to the 
surface, and converted it into current coin of 
the realm. Chloroform had been known, as 
we have seen, since 1831, but for fifteen years 
it had remained on the shelf of the labora- 
tory as little more than a chemical curiosity. 
Waldie had noticed its anwsthetic properties, 
but it was Simpson who first had the courage 
to inhale it himself, and then, by more ex- 
tended trials, to ascertain the conditions 
under which it might be properly adminis- 
tered to different classes of patients, and be 
made available for the relief of human 
suffering. 

It would not have been inappropriate, if, 
for so great a blessing, there had been public 
thanksgiving in our churches, and, indeed, 
this was at one time proposed. But the dis- 
covery lost its novelty, men became accustomed 
to the boon, and the opportunity was lost.. At 
a later period, however, Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to confer a baronetcy on 
Dr. Simpson, as a tribute to his genius and 
a mark of the nation’s gratitude. 

At first chloroform was thought: to be a 
safer as well as a more convenient agent 
than ether, but experience soon modified this 
impression, and it became apparent that equal 
caution must be observed in its use. 
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The mode of inhalation which was recom- 
mended by Simpson, and which has been | 
generally practised in Scotland, is to sprinkle | 
a sinall quantity of the fluid on a handker- | 
chief, and to hold it over the »atient’s face. | 
This method has its advantages. It is simple, | 
it causes no discomfort, and the patient is not | 
alarmed by the sight of any strange apparatus, | 
a point of no small moment, especially in deal- | 
ing with children. But it has also its draw- | 
backs. It is an expensive method, for much of | 
the fluid must be wasted; but, what is of| 
still more importance, the amount of the| 
chloroform vapour administered is not regu- | 
lated by any certain measure, and it is im- 
possible to tell, from moment to moment, in 
what per-centage the anwsthetic is blended | 
with the air which the patient is breathing. 
Hence a variety of “inhalers” have been | 
invented, and much ingenuity has been ex- | 
pended on their construction. In all of them 
} 

} 

} 

| 

| 


| 
| 


the chief object in view has been to provide 
that a certain proportion, and not more than 
a certain proportion, of chloroform vapour is 
mixed with the air which is being drawn into 
the lungs. For while a small proportion is 
free from danger, and produces its effect with- 
out irritating the patient, a larger amount 
might be prejudicial. For these reasons an 
inhaler of some kind is used in most of the 
London Hospitals. 

No one has yet been met with who can resist 
the influence of chloroform altogether, but the | 
way in which it affects different individuals 
varies considerably. Some fall asleep quietly, 
some become telkative and noisy, some get 
violent and even pugnacious. But after the 
lapse of a few minutes, when a full effect has been 
produced, all alike fall into adeep sleep. Asa 
rule the upper classes take it more quietly 
than the lower. The influence of education is 
here very apparent. Those who are accustomed 
to discipline themselves are quiet even when 
they become unconscious; while those who are 
intemperate and ungoverned lose all self-con- 
trol as soon as their consciousness begins to 
forsake them. Thus it happens that we meet 
with all varieties of behaviour in people who 
are under the influence of anwsthetics; some 
sleep quietly, some snore, some chatter, some 
sing, some pray, some swear, some struggle, 
some fight. 

The most touching incident I have ever 
seen was in the case of a girl, the daughter of 
a Leicestershire clergyman. Her father was 
very poor, and, as her case was one which re- 
quired two successive operations, she was ad- 
mitted into a hospital. She was a small, 
slight, delicate girl of about seventeen. Her 
eyesight was so much impaired that she could 

III. 





hardly see at all. But I doubt not she had 
been well and piously brought up, and that the 
care which had been bestowed on her had not 
been in vain, for it was easy to see in what 
direction her thoughts turned, and where she 
found her resting-place. When she was under 
the influence of chloroform she prayed in a dis- 
connected way, but in the most spiritual terms, 
“Leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of 
my salvation. . I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me. Surely goodness‘and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life.’ And 
then she began to sing, in a sweet clear voice, 
scraps of the most beautiful hymns,— 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the gathering waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.’ 
* + « * 


“ Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast, 
But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest.” 
* * xs * 
“T know not, oh! I know not 
What joys await me there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare.” 


It was a striking and touching scene, the 
poor, delicate, sightless girl lying on the couch, 
surrounded by a group of surgeons and stu- 
dents, showing thus clearly, though all uncon- 
sciously, the source whence she derived her 
confidence and peace. 

On the occasion of the second operation, 
when she had again to take chloreform, she 
behaved in exactly the same manner. Her 
thoughts evidently turned naturally to her 
Saviour, and found their utterance in prayer 
and praise. 

But though as a general rule patients fall 
rapidly and certainly under the influence of 
chloroform, yet unhappily accidents occur, 
every now and then, which remind us that it 
is not without its dangers. It is not easy to 
estimate the risk which the patient incurs, and 
it has been variously stated. In any case itis 
very small. Perhaps we should not be far 
from the truth if we said that there was not 
more than one fatal case in two thousand. 

Undoubtedly the use of chloroform has in- 
troduced a fresh, though a very slight risk into 
medical and surgical practice. But, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that before 
the days of chloroform patients sometimes 
died from the actual pain and shock of the 
operation, following, as it often did, upon a 
period of anxiety and dread. Both these 


sources of danger are now, in a great degree, 
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removed. The patient knows that he will be un- 
conscious of suffering, hence his apprehensions 
of the operation are greatly lessened, while the 
actual pain is altogether removed. Thus any 
evil effects that chloroform may occasionally 
produce are much more than counter-balanced 
by the benefits it confers. It would be as un- 
reasonable to condemn the use of anesthetics 
on account of the slight risk which is insepa- 
rable from them, as it would be to desire to 
abolish railroads because of occasional acci- 
dents; while, on the other hand, chloroform 
has added so much to the resources of the sur- 
geon that the number of successful operations 
has multiplied greatly, just as travellers are 
now far more numerous, since the introduction 
of steam communication, than they were in 
the old coaching days. 

If we examine those unfortunate cases in 
which persons have died while under the influ- 
ence of chloroform, it will be found that some 
at least may be traced to the ignorance or 
carelessness of incompetent administrators. If 
it were always given under proper advice, and 
by an experienced hand, the number of acci- 
dents would no doubt be reduced. There 
seems every reason to hope that the progress 
of chemistry will ultimately furnish us with an 
agent that shall have all the advantages of 
chloroform and none of its disadvantages. 

In America, where, as we have seen, the 
modern anesthetics had their origin, ether still 
holds its ground, because it is considered a 
safer agent than chloroform. Fewer casualties 
have probably occurred from its use, but, on 
the other hand, it has its own especial draw- 
backs. <A greater quantity has to be given, 
and the inhalation is protracted over a longer 
period. It is very apt to produce headache, 
nausea, and sickness, and these disagreeable 
symptoms, often continue for a day or two 
For these reasons it has fallen into disuse in 
England, and has given place to chloroform, 
which is much less frequently followed by 
these symptoms, and which produces its effect 
more rapidly. In fact, we prefer chloroform to 
ether from much the same kind of reason as 
that which induces us to travel by an express 
rather than by a parliamentary train. 

While we are speaking on this subject, it 
may be well to inquire whether there are any 
cases in which the use of chloroform is speci- 
ally dangerous. ‘The popular notion is, that 
whenever anything is wrong with the heart it 
is unsafe to take chloroform. This is very far 
from being the case. When a fatal accident 
has occurred it has often been found impossible 
to detect any tendency to disease in the 
patient, though occasionally the fatal result has 
been traced to a weak and degenerate heart. 





But, on the other hand, persons suffering from 
confirmed disease of the heart, or other im- 
portant organs, as a rule seem to take chloro- 
form as well as others, and to suffer no ill 
effect. Im such cases there may, perhaps, be 
need of increased caution in the administra- 
tion, but there is no reason at all why the 
patient should be debarred from the relief 
which it confers. Hence it arises that the 
broad practical rule which governs surgeons 
is this, that if the sufferer is well enough to 
undergo an operation at all, he is well enough 
to avail himself of the anesthetic. Therefore 
our answer is, that the cases are quite ex- 
ceptional in which chloroform ought to be 
withheld, and that none need disturb them- 
selves with the thought that they must not 
have recourse to it. 

It seems strange that the use of chloroform 
should ever haye met with any opposition. 
Looking back from our present standing-point 
it is difficult to understand the controversy 
which at one time raged upon the subject. 

Letters were written, pamphlets were pub- 
lished to prove that pain was a part of the 
curse inflicted upon man at the fall, and that 
it was sinful to attempt to escape it. 

In reply to this, letters were written, pam- 
phlets were published, to show that pain is 
only one of the evils attendant on our fallen 
state, and that man is at perfect liberty to 
lighten his burden, as he best can, by the use 
of any means which God has put within his 
reach. 

This controversy has now almost, if not 
quite, subsided, and from the highest ranks to 
the lowest, from the Queen to the poor hos- 
pital patient, all classes are willing, and even 
anxious, to avail themselves of the relief afforded 
by anzsthetics. Indeed, it sometimes happens 
that the patient insists upon having chloroform 
when the surgeon sees no sufficient reason for 
recommending it. Though the risk in any 
case is very trifling, yet it should always be re- 
membered that there is a risk, and it hardly 
seems right to incur even this small amount of 
danger, when a moment’s fortitude on the part 
of the patient will enable him to bear all that 
has to be done. 

But the removal of pain is by no means the 
only advantage which we owe to chi roform. 
If it enables men to bear better the suffering 
which is inevitable, it also enables the surgeon 
to do far more than he could do without it. Its 
introduction has marked an era, not only in 
the history of medicine, but also in the pro- 
gress of surgery. Many operations are now 
undertaken, and successfully performed, which 
would hardly have been attempted thirty years 
ago. Wemay mention, for example, sume of 
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|| the delicate operations upon the eye, where it is 
|| of the utmost importance that the patient 
should be perfectly still, and few persons have 
| sufficient self-control to remain motionless 
under such trying circumstances. 
chloroform, and the claims which Sir James 
Simpson has upon our gratitude. Though he 
was not the discoverer, yet to him belongs the 
credit of having been the first to apply it to 
medical and surgical practice. It is no wonder 
then that he should have been regarded as a 


Enough has been said to show the value of 


closed, the church bells tolled, and everything 
indicated that Edinburgh had lost one of her 
most valued and most honoured sons. 

His name will be handed down to future 
jages along with those of Harvey, of Jenner, 
and of others whose lives mark an epoch in 
medical science; and though his ashes do not 
repose in Westminster Abbey, and though his 
| peaceful victory was crowned by no solemn 
| thanksgiving, yet therearefew, ifany, inour time 
who have conferred a more important and more 
permanent benefit upon the human race. The 





public benefactor, and that the news of his | discovery of the anzesthetic properties of chloro- 


death should have been received with profound | form is a blessing which is not confined to any 


if 

|} regret. 

|| @ public funeral in Westminster Abbey, and 
probably, had it been proposed a little earlier, 

|| the effort might have been successful. 


| 


they carried him to his burial. 
mated that two thousand persons took part in 
the mournful procession, and of these not a 
| few were his professional brethren, many of 
| whom came from great distances to pay a last 
tribute of respect to his memory. 


with sympathising spectators, the shops were| 


“COLLS 
A SKETCH 


IN FIVE 


CHAPTER I. 
Tug scene lies in a quiet valley in the south of 
England. 


| hills closing gracefully around. 
| . ° ° 
| the valley was occupied by a large village, 


The centre bad 


OF 


FROM 





An effort was made to procure for him | single period of the world’s history, or to any 


lone section of mankind; but wherever and 
whenever there is pain and suffering—that is 





As it} to say, as widely as the human race is scat- 
| was, his fellow-citizens testified their sense of| tered, and as long as it endures on the face of 
| his genius and worth by the way in which|the earth 
It was esti-| possible, as we have said, that at some future 


its value will be appreciated. It is 


time a still better anwsthetic may be discovered, 
but, even if this happy result be obtained, 


signal example of the successful efforts made 


| chlavofoem will always be remembered as a 
| 


The streets | to diminish human suffering, and of the victory 
|! along which the cortége passed were thronged| of science over physical evil. 


W. F.C, 


FIRE;” 


REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTERS. 


bouring gentlemen also were arriving in their 
vehicles. 
I have said that it was an eventful evening 


Not wild or broken, as in Scotland] in that village, and indeed, passing beyond the 
| or in Wales, but gently undulating and covered | limits of the village, it was altogether a more 
with corn and with pasturage, the pleasant} remarkable occasion than it would have been 


considered in the present day. The building 
just mentioned had been erected by the Reve- 


which in our day has increased almost into the| rend Augustus L’Estrange some months be- 


| importance of a town. 

| years have passed away the 
| took place with which our narrative com- 
| mences. 

| It was evening in autumn time, and the 
yellow harvest moon was climbing from behind 
| the hills into the sky which the sun had just 
forsaken. It was an evening of some stir and 
excitement in that quiet village. From dif- 
ferent directions persons were moving towards 
@ modest structure surmounted by two or three 
gay flags waving in the evening wind; and not 
only were the villagers and their children 
gathering to this spot, but many of the neigh- 


since incidents 








But nearly a hundred | fore, to serve as a schoolhouse for the educa- 


tion of the villagers’ children, and for as many 
of the villagers as wished to avail themselves 
of its advantages. It was the first thing of 
its kind that had appeared in the neighbour- 
hood, or even in the shire itself, and it will be 
readily understood that when, after a short 
period of successful working, the rector an- 
nounced something like a modern soirée, a very 
great interest was excited. 

In the schoolroom during the afternoon 
some ladies had been engaged making the 
necessary preparations. Among these ladies 
there was one, perhaps the youngest there, 
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who appeared to be guide and director, and 
although her arrangements were not exactly 
what modern arrangements might be under 
similar circumstances, they yet answered the 
purpose sufficiently well. Miss Marion Wilson 
had been, in fact, the originator of the whole 
movement. Young though she was, she had 
already for some years lived in active useful- 
ness, making the benefit of those around her 
chief business. It was she who had first pro- 
posed such a school to the parish clergyman ; 
it was she who had removed his objections and 
allayed his fears, and it was she who had se- 
cured the necessary means for building the 
house and meeting the other expenses. Marion 
Wilson was a great favourite in the village and 
its neighbourhood, for her goodness was asso- 
ciated with other qualities which, in the eyes 
of the world, are even more attractive than 
goodness. But Marion herself did not now 
derive the satisfaction she once had done from 
her extensive education and varied accomplish- 
ments, since she found that these things were 
of little value in carrying out the charitable 
schemes which increasingly occupied her head 
and her heart. Such then was the person to 
whom the village owed its school and its 
| soirée. 

Mr. L’Estrange, although rector of the 
| parish, was not more than five-and-thirty 
years of age, a fact which caused some dis- 
pleasure to such of his parishioners as had 
been attached to the old rector, his prede- 
cessor. Though not remarkable for talent, he 
was a man of uncommon piety, and the success 
of Miss Wilson’s school had given him the 
deepest joy. No minister ever had the welfare 
of his people more fully at heart, nor was any 
man ever more desirous to see good done of 
which he himself was not the doer. Unhappily 
for himself and for others, as the sequel of our 
story will show, Mr. L’Estrange was so easily 
moved by floating opinions that he was almost 
without any settled mind of his own. 

When the appointed hour had arrived, the 
schoolroom presented a very lively appearance. 
| Mr. L’Estrange occupied the chair, and during 
the evening described at length the success of 
the undertaking, and thanked and encouraged 
those who had assisted him in it; but of Miss 
Wilson he made no particular mention, in 
compliance with her own request. The re- 
mainder of the time was taken up with brief 
addresses from some of the gentlemen present, 
and with the distribution of rewards to the 
children. 

Many and various were the opinions ex- 
pressed as the people walked home beneath 
the broad, bright shining of the autumn 
moon. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Marton Wrison lived with her aged mother in 
a pleasantly situated house a short distance 
outside the village. On their way home they 
were overtaken by Mr. L’Estrange, to whom 
Marion had not an opportunity of speaking 
since the conclusion of the meeting. 

“They all seemed very much pleased to- 
night,” he said, after an offer to attend them 
home had been made and accepted. 

“T think, Mr. L’Estrange,” replied Marion, 
“that we have cause for very deep gratitude 
to God. He has given us great success in our 
effort.” 

“More success than my poor faith ex- 
pected,” said the good man. “But I have 
learnt even to rejoice in success with caution, 
lest I should forget how to rejoice in failure 
when God sees fit to send it.” 

“T think,” said Marion, dubiously, “that 
when we fail in connection with God’s work, 
there is not generally matter for rejoicing, for 
the failure comes from ourselves.” 

“True, it is so very often,’ replied Mr. 
L’Estrange; “but there is such a thing too 
as failure sent in the course of Providence, 
and it is this I consider so difficult to receive 
with joy, or even with equanimity. Oh, Miss 
Wilson, it is a glorious thing to be living for 
God, and to be living for Him so much that we 
do not even desire His work to succeed on our 
own account. Going about here and there day 
after day, and striving to do a little for Him, I 
think I am finding a deeper meaning in those 
words of Christ, ‘My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me.’ Imperishable bread! 
Everything else may decay, but this at least is 
ours for ever.” 

Marion was silent when he ceased to speak, 
for she expected that he would commence 
again. He did not, however, say anything for 
some time, but walked quietly at her side with 
his face turned upward, and his eyes fixed on 
the brilliant moon which sailed so calmly in 
the sky overhead. When they reached the 
gate which led up to the house, old Mrs. Wil- 
son asked him in to supper. He desired to be 
excused, but the old lady repeated the invita- 
tion more pressingly, and was now joined in it 
by Marion. 

“Indeed I cannot,” he replied, in a decided 
tone. “It always gives me the greatest plea- 
sure to sit awhile with you, but it is late now, 
and I cannot go home to-night without calling 
to see old Betsy Warren.” 

“T was with her this morning,” said Marion, 
“and she was then much worse.” 

“So I heard, and there was a messenger 
with me just before coming down to the meet- 
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ing. 


I should enjoy going in with you, but he village, and commenced to mingle with the 


who is the Lord’s servant must not think of society there, she had degired and expected to 


his own happiness.” 
“ Yet in so doing find a happiness the world | 
knows not of,” suggested Marion with a smile. 
Mr. L’Estrange answered with another 


smile, and when he had closed the gate behind | ledge her own inferiority. 


them, walked hurriedly away. Marion paused 


for a moment to gaze at his retreating form in | 


| assume at once a leading position. Deep had 
| been her annoyance and disappointment when 
| she found that Marion Wilson was everywhere 
|liked, and when she was forced to acknow- 
On all sides she 
| heard Marion admired, Marion commended, 
}and Marion extolled as an example for imita- 


the moonlight, then heaved a light sigh, and / tion, till the name of the innocent girl, whom 


rejoined her mother. 
“ Well, of one thing I am sure, 


” 


said the old 


lady, as she got with difficulty across the | 


|she had transformed into a rival, became 
hateful to her. 
It may be said of envy, as long ago was 


gravel, “it’s not length of life that makes us| said of jealousy, that it is cruel as the grave. 


meet for heaven. Here I am with twice his 
years, and when I hear him sp¢ 
me that Iam not a Christian at all. 
times wish that I had my life 

again—but if I had, I suppose.it would’go as it 


[ some- 
live over 
has gone. 
it’s not length of life.’’ 


The bitter envy which Harriet Fawcett had 


ak it seems to} nurtured in her heart grew at last into a power 


so dark and terrible, that it enclosed her whole 
being. Nor was it likely that, when once in 
the possession of this power, a spirit so bold 


Ah, Marion, it’s not length of life,|and unprincipled as hers would Jong remain 


inactive. The soirée only precipitated a result 


“ No, mother, nor anything except the blood | which otherwise would not have been long 


” 


of Jesus. 
The old 
for a moment in silenc¢ 
“Thank thee for that, 
beginning to look at self again.” 


», and then exclaimed— 


oht -) a 


my dau 


CHAPTER III. 

In that quiet village great was 
sioned by the soirée we have just described. 
was the topic of conversation for 
wards, and the name of Marion Wilson 
brought into a prominence which she hersel 
In high circles and 


wa 


was far from coveting. 


low circles she was spoken of with affection} in the rectory, and kept house for him. 
himself} knew something of this person's character, and 
sing forgotten in| the influence she possessed over her brother’s 


and with esteem, and the minister 


seemed almost in danger of b 


connection with the good work that was going 
on. 
But there was at least one person in 


i 


place who did not share the general sentiment. 


Her name was Fawcett; she was about ~~ 
same age as Marion, and, like her, reside 
quite close to the village. About 


before, she had come to the place a stranger, | 


to make her home with an uncle 
been an only child, and her 
foolish fondness, had 
and allowed her to 


parents, with a 


act as she pleased. Her 


gratified her every whim, | 


lady looked up into Marion's face | 


1 . | oe 
the stir occa- | weapon of slander. 
It| course she had skill enough to proceed with 


days after- 


f} would 


| he 
how little he 
{rightly conjectured that, 


|upon her 


| delayed. 
There is a weapon, sharp and potent, ever 
at hand for those who are base enough to use 


[ was | it, a weapon which has often been successfully 


used by the worst against the best, a weapon 
to whose strokes the good only are exposed, 
jand Harriet Fawcett, in her wicked hatred of 
| Marion, did not hegitate to assail her with the 
In commencing this vile 
great caution. She thought much over what 
{she would say, and the persons to whom she 

Her eye at once fixed on a 
L’Estrange, who lived with him 
She 


l- 
speak. 


Mr. 


sister of 


mind. With Mr. L’Estrange himself she was 
also acquainted, and had noticed how easily 
was moved by the opinions of others, and 
» trusted to hisownjudgment. She 
if she could reach 
| his mind, and poison it against Marion, every- 


six months | | thing else she desired would naturally follow. 


Some time went by, and Marion was fully 


She had | occupied with the tasks that love had imposed 


She attended to the schools, she 
visited the sick, she assisted the poor in pre- 


| paring for the winter, and was so assiduous, 


nature was proud and ambitious, and even in| that Mr. L’Estrange was heard to say that she 


childhood she had always been restless and | taught him what it was to be a minister. 


unhappy when another was in any way pre- 
ferred before her. Though not deficient in 
ability, her culture had been much neglected, 
and she now felt keenly the want of those 
accomplishments which appeared so attractive 
in others. 
When Miss at the 


Fawcett first arrived 


Bat 


in the midst of all her labours a certain some- 
thing began to appear to Marion, which on 
one or two evenings saddened her into gravest 
thought. She could scarcely tell whether 
what she had perceived was real, or was only 


the work of her own fancy. She wondered if 





she had done anything to give offence, or if 
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there had been anything in her conduct to 
annoy or to displease. But finally she dis- 
missed from her mind the thoughts that had 
troubled her, and soon forgot them in the 
multitude of her duties. 

Days went by, and, no longer vague or 
doubtful, the truth was irresistibly forced upon 
her. Some of her friends had begun to treat, 
her with coldness, and her nice sensibility in- 
formed her that others wished to avoid her 
society. Amazed and confounded at what she 
had observed, she was quite unable to under- 
stand it. Once more did her words and her 
actions undergo a rigorous scrutiny, and once 
more did she feel her own mind perfectly clear 
of offence. But when a day or two further 
had passed, and she saw unmistakably that 
Mr. L’Estrange’s whole manner to her had 
changed, she completely broke down beneath 
the blow. | On what course of conduct to decide 
she could not tell, and she had none from 
whom to ask advice. Overwhelmed as she 
was, she yet endeavoured to discharge her 
usual duties; but it was impossible to act 
with the ease which had been so natural to 
her. Then one mornirg the news came that 
Mr. L’Estrange had been of late exceedingly 
unwell, that his appetite had forsaken him, 
and that he had hastily quitted the place to 
try the eftect of a month’s relaxation. And 
this without seeing them or bidding them 
farewell, though he had not been at the house 
for some time before. And everywhere around 
she felt the coldness and the distance increas- 
ing, till she shrank almost with terror from 
meeting those who had once been her friends. 

It added much to the trying nature of her 
position that she could not do anything in her 
own defence. The evil by which she was 
assailed was an invisible and impalpable thing, 
which nowhere assumed a form that could be 
contended with or destroyed. It brought to 
her mind the great pestilences of ancient 
times which flew on unseen wings over cities 
and over lands, striking and slaying where 


all things here, were apparent as they had 
never been before; and the strength and the 
peace of the spiritual life increased to her 
view in proportion as the others diminished. 

The facuities of Mrs. Wilson were already 
much impaired by age, and Marion thought it 
best that she should remain in complete 
ignorance of what was passing; she had not, 
therefore, even the consolation of her mother’s 
sympathy. But an incident soon occurred 
which rendered it necessary that she should 
consult Mrs. Wilson. A we ‘x or ten days 
after Mr. L’Estrange had quitted the village, 
she one morning received a note from his sister; 
rather curious as to its contents, she hastily 
opened and read it. It was short, stiff, and 
to the effect that Miss Wilson need trouble 
{herself no further concerning the school, as 
| Miss L’Estrange would for the future take it 
junder her own care. This was the hardest 
|trial that Marion had yet encountered. She 
retired to her room in an agony of tears, 
/and it was some time before she could collect 
|her thoughts so as to be able even to pray. 
| Then she endeavoured to restrain herself; she 
|cried for wisdom, for patience, for submission, 
and, above all, for love. And when she onc¢ 
| more came down stairs, it seemed to her won- 
derful that under such circumstances she could 
|be so calm and so happy. But her resolution 
| was taken; she hastened to her mother, ex- 
| plained to her as much as was necessary, and 
| besought her to leave the village. The old 
lady was only what her daughter wished her 
to be, and at once gave her consent. The very 
next evening Marion, through her tears, looked 
a fond farewell on the scene of so much labour 
and so much joy. 








CHAPTER IV, 


TuE town of Bristol afforded to Marion Wilson 
a new home, and a new field for the exercise 
of that activity which she so loved. Engaged 





they would, and insusceptible of watchfulness 
or resistance. She was forced to the conclu- 
sion that some one had spoken against her, | 
though who it was, and why any person should | 
think of traducing her, she could not even | 
guess. Inthe depth of her despair she learned | 
the great lesson which all sorrow is intended | 
to teach us. Her eyes were lifted to Him| 
whom she was feebly endeavouring to serve; 
and the thought brought inexpressible peace | 
to her soul, that however men might be de-| 
ceived, He at least was acquainted with her. 
heart. And these dark days at last were 
lightened by the glorious truth which they 
themselves produced. The littleness of man, the | 


with her benevolent labours, and more deeply 
devoted than ever to the service of God, she 
was enabled to live, in a great measure, above 
the harassing memories of the past. But there 
was one wound which lay very deep in her 
heart, amid those affections which God has 
created most strong and most lasting. None 
knew of it but herself and that Great Friend, 
for whose sake she strove to bear the pain 
with joy, desiring most of all that she might 
be conformed to His image. And when, after 
the lapse of two slow years, the news of Mr. 
L’Estrange’s marriage reached her by accident, 
she turned with one last pang of anguish, and 
gave her widowed heart exclusively to God. 











worthlessness of reputation, the fickleness of 
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It was about this time also that she learned 
the secret cause of all her sufferings. In a 
very peculiar manner everything in connection 
with Harriet Fawcett had been revealed to 
her. The odious and horrible slander that 


had turned the world against her, and had | 
withered the affection of him who loved her, | 
That day 


now came to sicken her own soul. 
yas the most terrible day of her whole life. 
It seemed to her that all the dark passions of 
her natural heart, which had been calmed by 
the power of grace, rose up with the fury of a 
wakened hell. Who was she that had thus 
lifted a hand against her peace? Who was 


she that had thus blastea her life for pastime ? | 


In that wild hour hatred broke out in the 

place that had almost forgotten it, and there 

was a cry for vengeance down in her heart. 
Marion was appalled, and appalled even less 


by what she had heard than by the awful effect | 


produced within her. In an agony she flew to 
her knees, and strove with desperate effort to 
escape from all to God. But one glance round 
from the eternal throne to the dark wrong that 
had been done her was sufficient once more to 
whirl her soul into passion. Three days and 
three nights she wrestled with this last terrible 
insurrection of evil within her, or rather strove 
to forget it by keeping her eye fixed on God 
She never before had known the full power « 
her natural heart, and could now only compare 


the strength of sin to the rush of a hurricane, | 


or the burst of an angry sea. But at last she 


was conqueror, the storm was stilled, and the 


sweet peace of love once more possess¢u her | 


soul. 

Harriet Fawcett no longer appeared as her 
enemy, she felt she could love her with a love 
In that hour 
of victory she thanked God for all the sorrow 
and for all the strife that had preceded it, for 
she felt that they had given her a strength 
that was priceless. Once more with willing 
feet and a joyful heart she turned to work for 
Him who had loved her and had washed her 
from her sins in His own blood. 


undimmed by one bad feeling. 


CHAPTER V. 


Years passed away. The death of Mrs. Wilson 
had been almost immediately followed by that 
of a senior sister, who had bequeathed her 
large income to her only niece. It was thus 
that Marion, with all the old love for doing 
good, suddenly found her capabilities abun- 
dantly increased. ‘To herself personally this 
great accession to her fortune was of little 


moment; she had more than she needed be- | 


fore, nor would she now spend anything ad- 
ditional on mere self-indulgence. But the poor 


|and suffering around her were benefited in a 
{degree proportioned to the increase of her 
| means. 

Having had occasion to make several jour- 
neys to London, she had availed herself of the 
opportunities thus afforded to observe the dis- 
tress of the metropolis. In this work she had 
been always very much assisted by a benevolent 
gentleman, who directed her to suitable cases, 
and gave her whatever advice she required. 
A new turn in her affairs having summoned 
ber again to London, she again avaiied herself 
of his assistance, and under his guidance com- 
menced her charitable visits. Entering a room 
one day, in search of a case which he had 
pointed out, she was received by a female 
whose features at once attracted her; and she 
felt certain that she was in the presence of 
Harriet Faweett. The surprise slightly startled 
her; but there was no strange emotion excited 
in that calm and loving breast. Perceiving 
that she was not recognised she quietly en- 
tered into the business which brought her to 
the place. Her old acquaintance briefly in- 
formed her of the particulars of her history. 
She had occupied « respectable position, had 
made a promis. 3 marriage, and had found 
when too late that her husband was an incur- 
able drunkard. Her life had been a gradual 
descent into poverty, and into miseries that 
are than poverty. Quite lately her 
husband had died in an access of madness, 
and was left with five The 
friends of her youth had grown cold and would 
not k her. Her tw. eldest boys were able 
|to wor., but could find no work to do. Fur- 
niture, and even necessary clothing, had been 


| 


worse 


she children. 


parted with; and now matters had come to an 
extremity. They were in debt, the rent was 
long overdue, and every day she expected that 
the little remnant of their furniture would be 
seized. 

She paused, and glanced through her tears 
at the kind, sweet face before her, now moulded 
into an expression of tender sympathy. The 
| plain attire of her visitor, the hair prematurely 
gray, and the general change which time pro- 
duces prevented her from recognising, in this 
angel sent to lighten her darkness, the woman 
whom she had once so wickedly injured. 

“Ah, madam,” she exclaimed, “ you little 
know what it is to pass through such sorrows 
as I have encountered.” 

“T have had my own sorrows,” said Marion, 
quietly; ‘‘ perhaps not quite the same as yours, 
and yet perhaps equally severe.” 
| Marion generally made such opportunities 
as the present occasions for dealing plainly 
with those she visited, as she found that at 
such times she could obtain a hearing which 
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at other times would be denied. While she 
talked to this afflicted woman her heart yearned 
over her, and she experienced a sublime joy in 
vhinking of the power of grace which enabled 
her thus to love the person who had mosi 
deeply wronged her. Mrs. Shaw seemed not 
disinclined to speak on serious subjects, though 
she betrayed a lamentable ignorance of the 
first principles of religion. But their conver- 
sation was interrupted by the entrance of the 
landlord, who came to make a last demand for 
his rent before proceeding to harsh measures. 
Marion inquired the amount, paid it, and thus 
relieved Mrs. Shaw from the pressure of im- 
mediate anxiety. When the man had retired, 
the latter endeavoured to express her grati- 
tude; but the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks proclaimed, more eloquently than words 
could do, the feelings of her heart. 

“Do not thank me,” said her benefactress, 
“for I am but the servant of another. I be- 
seech you to lift your heart to Him whom you 
have so long forgotten, to Him who sent me 
here that He might give you a new instance of 
His love; and to commence, even this day, a 
life of obedience and of trust.” 

Having relieved her present necessities, 
Marion retired, with a promise to see her 
again. But it is unnecessary to relate in 
detail the efforts she made for the benefit of 
this poor family. Through her influence the 
eldest boys were placed in situations, and the 
younger children sent to a suitable school. 
Concerning Mrs. Shaw herself, Marion was a 
good deal perplexed. Her limited education 
put the idea of teaching as a profession aside, 
and her respectable ‘notions appeared to render 
her unfit for meaner services. Marion finally 
determined to settle upon her a small annuity 
which would place her above want, at least till 
such time as her children could support her. 
This was more than she would have felt it 
right to do in an ordinary case; but Harriet 
Shaw had once been her enemy, and this 
thought prompted her to a more than usual 
kindness. 

When she made known her determination 
the poor woman was quite overwhelmed with 
the bounteous generosity. 

* And now, madam,” she said, as Marion rose 

















occupy to-day. Why you have been so kind to 
me I cannot tell.” 

As she spoke she 1 wefore Marion, 
gazing into that face of tenuer goodness, whose 
expression never seemed to change. Suddenly 
a thought appeared to strike her: she started 
back, her cheek flushed crimson and then be- 
came deadly pale, and she exclaimed, with a 
tone almost of terror : 

“ Are you Marion Wilson ?” 

“T am; but why should that frighten you?” 

Mrs. Shaw did not reply; she sat down and 
hid her face. in her hands. Again Marion 
spoke. 

“I beseech you not to distress yourself in 
this manner; why should we not be friends ?” 

“ Friends !” exclaimed Mrs. Shaw, looking up 
with a singular expression; “ you know how I 
once acted P” 

**My only desire with respect to that cir- 
cumstance is, that you may feel God has for- 
given you as fully as J have done. Henceforth 
let it not be remembered between us.” 

“ Not remembered!” cried Mrs. Shaw; 

“ eternity itself could never make me forget it; 
it was the worst action of my bad life. But 
do not think, Miss Wilson, that your kindness 
now has first led me to repentance. Many a 
night have I lain awake thinking of what I had 
done, and feeling that I would give anything if 
Iecc undo it. The thought has haunted me 
perpetually, and even of late years more than 
before; for it seemed to me that every sorrow 
I experienced was only part of the curse that 
God would send on me for that great crime. 
Oh, I was very wicked in my younger days; 
more wicked than I then thought, and, I sup- 
pose, even more wicked than I think at 
present.” 
She had risen again from her seat, and 
moved to and fro in an excited manner while 
she spoke. The good Marion was only anxious 
to make the occasion useful to her. She said: 
“Tam glad to hear you speak in this man- 
ner of your past history, for it is when we see 
our sinfulness that we learn the need of re- 
pentance. God is just teaching you what is 
true of us all, that you are a sinner, and in 
yourself considered worthy only of condemna- 
tion.” 








to depart, “ you will allow me to ask the name 
of her to whom I owe so much ?” 

“ My name is of very little importance,” re- 
plied Marion; “I should much prefer that you 
would forget me in remembering the one great 
hand which does everything in love.” 

“T have been endeavouring to remember 
Him since you spoke to me; but I cannot for- 
get you. Had it not been for your timely 





“ But very few have sinned like me. Oh, 
Miss Wilson, you are an angel. You always 
were good, and it was because you were good 
I hated you. But I was always bad—you 
know how bad I was.” 

“It indeed delights me that you should 
speak thus: far from regretting to hear you 
say you are a sinner, I quite rejoice in it. You 
have called me good; but if you knew my 





assistance, I know not what position I should 








heart you would not do it. The truth of God, 
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which I to-day preach to you, is this: that we | 
have all alike forgotten Him; that we have all | 
gone astray like wandering sheep; that there 
is none who has done good, no, not one. And 
in the depth of our forgetfulness some of us | 
have sinned in one way, and some have sinned | 
in another; but we all alike have sinned. 
And the gospel of God’s free grace to us| 
is this, that while we were sinners Christ died | 
for us, and that we are forgiven for His sake, | 
and not for our own; believe this gospel, and 
you shall be saved.” 

“ Oh, Miss Wilson,” cried Mrs. Shaw, com- | 
pletely overcome, “you have made life a new} 
thing to me. Some days ago I was quite 
given up to despair, a despair which reached | 
beyond time to eternity. You have come to 
me and lightened up both worlds; you have 
cleared away the difficulties that surrounded 
me, and your love and forgiveness help me to 
see love and forgiveness in God. I used to 
think of God as an angry God; but now to 
think of Him as being only like you makes 
everything bright to me.” 

Marion was somewhat shocked by the last 
expression; for, seeing herself from her own 
point of view, she did not perceive how natu- 
rally the thought would arise with Mrs. Shaw. 
For is it not true that Christians by becoming 
like God are teaching the world what God 
really is ? 

“No,” continued Mrs. Shaw, fervently; “1 
never did know before that such love existed 
as you have shown to me. I knew my own 


love was weak and selfish; and thinking that 
all love was the same, it did me little good to 
hear that God is Love. But now it fills my 
soul with brightness to conceive of God loving 
me as you have loved me, and forgiving me as 
you have forgiven me.” 

“ My friend,” said Marion, speaking through 
tears, for her heart was swelling with happi- 
ness; “ God is the fountain of love, and all 
true love, wherever it exists, must come from 
God. But if you only judge of the love of 


| God by what you see in me, your ideas will be 


low indeed. ‘Take your loftiest conception of 
love, and multiply it ten thousand times into 
pureness and into strength, and still you can- 
not worthily think of the love of God. I must 
now hurry away, for I have other business to 
transact; and I shall deem myself happy if I 
leave with you the conviction that the God who 
loves the world loves you, and that the Saviour 
who died for the world died for you.” 

Good Marion Wilson! long ago hast thou 
passed to those climes of love whose air thou 
didst breathe while here. Thy name is for- 
gotten and thy grave is lost, but the eternal 
principle which thy words and actions recom- 
mended to men is still the same, standing 
strong in its immortality. The heavens and 
the earth may perish, but it will remain; they 
may wax old as doth a garment, and be folded 
up as a vesture, and be changed; but it is the 
same, and its years shall not fail. For Love 
is the life of God, and God is Love. 

G. W. RB. 
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“ Lincounsuire! what a subject!” you say, 
and turn over the leaf in quest of something 
more interesting; condemning the writer as 
some worn-out old fogey, who having exhausted 
every other source of amusement and instruc- 
tion, turns in his extremity to the fens, and 
tries to squeeze something entertaining out of 
them. You shrug your shoulders, and dili- 
gently apply yourself to the study of sundry 
other articles in the magazine, till, some day 
perhaps, having just a few minutes to spare, 
you turn to the paper with the obnoxious 
heading, and for want of better occupation 
prepare to read it; dim memories of baggage 
being lost in the swamps, and vague ideas of 
webbed feet, ague, and malaria floating in your 
mind the while. 

Ah! well, my friend, I forgive you! I know | 


very well what is the opinion of Lincolnshire 
held by those who know nothing about it, and 
being accustomed to take the part of the weak 
apd unprotected, you must bear with me if at 
times in my extenuation of this despised 
county I am dull and commonplace. For it 
is true that in my sketch I cannot promise you | 
any of the warm beauty of Devonshire, with 

its myrtles and roses blooming at Christmas- 


time; nor can I show you cottages nearly }; 


covered with fuchsias and geraniums, as I~ 
have seen them in the Isle of Wight; no rich | 
beeches, such as make the magnificent hanging | 
woods of Buckinghamshire and Sussex; nor | 


‘| such oaks as grow in Warwickshire and Shrop- 


shire. Equally impossible will it be for me to 
give you any touch of the wild and rugged, 


such as you might see in Cornwall, or even of 
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the romantic, common enough in Derbyshire 
or in the Lake district. No! I simply mean 
to give you just a glimpse of the homely 
beauties of certainly one of the richest agricul- 
tural counties in England, abounding not only 
in hospitable people, but in fair scenes and 
extensive views; begging you to bear in mind 
that I look at these scenes with an eye accus- 
tomed to the far more enchanting and varied 
beauty of one of England’s loveliest. southern 
counties. Our earliest associations are always 
the deepest, and it is with a heart full of warm 
love for the beautiful spot where my young 
days were passed that I turn to these hills, 
and almost streamless flats, and find beauty in 
what to the eye of many would be a landscape 
mediocre indeed. 

Leaving, then, the names of William of 
Waynflete, Sutton the founder of the Charter- 
house, Foxe the martyrologist, Cecil, Jord 
Burleigh, Newton, the Wesleys, Sir John 
Franklin, Flinders, Tennyson, and Jean Ingelow 
to speak for themselves with regard to the 
high standard—religious, political, philoso- 
phical, explorative, and poetical—which even 
Lincolnshire people may sometimes reach, I will 
but just glance at the beautiful churches scat- 
tered over the fens, and then turn to the 
natural beauties of the county, and give you a 
taste of the north wold breezes. 

Possibly all you know of Lincolnshire is 
what you have seen in travelling by the Great 
Northern Railway between Peterborough and 
Boston; if so, I scarcely wonder at your dis- 
like, for a more dreary, desolate-looking region 
than that lying near and round about Deeping 
Fen, Deeping St. James, and Spalding one can 
with difficulty imagine. A long, green level, 
with rows of pollard willows, certainly offers 
little of the picturesque to delight the eye; 
but leaving the line of rail, it would not be 
amiss to make a walking tour among the fen 
churches, which are as beautiful as they ‘are 
numerous. 

Beginning at Crowland, which boasts the 
remains of a mitred abbey founded by Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, you pass on from Moulton 
to Gosberton, Algarkirk to Kirton, with others, 
too many to mention ;— wondering much how 





not find another to match it if you search 
England through; and standing on the banks 
of the Witham, opposite to the exquisitely pro- 
portioned tower of which Boston may well be 
proud, you glance from its substantial but- 
tresses and elegant windows high up, till you 
have to turn back your head to see what is 
called the Lantern at the top. If at all a 
judge of architecture, you are lost in admira- 
tion, and you may well be; but you should be 
some distance, say three miles off, and watch 
the sunset through its windows, to be really 
impressed with its beauty. Now walk round 
it from west to east, and from east to west 
again, and you turn to the Cotton chapel, built 
in memory of a vicar of Boston dead long years 
ago, who went over the Atlantic, as those in 
the Mayflower went, seeking in the wilds of 
the western world that freedom which England 
denied him. You enter the church reverently, 
and look up as you stand within the tower; 
and thongh the effort tires, you look and look 
again, though your eye as you lower it sees a 
fair sight in the wide and expansive body of 
the church, the largest without cross aisles in 
England, and lingers over the perfect beauty of 


“ Each carved nook and fretted bend,”’ 


till it rests at last where in many radiant 
colours the sunshine falls on the chancel pave- 
ment, and brings with it a golden thought of 
that other temple not made with hands, of 
which we read “ the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
And if added to this, the organist has entered 
unawares, and with master touch is delighting 
your ear with some high, exultant strain of 
| Mozart, or low, impassioned melody of Beet- 
| hoven, I cannot be surprised if you are no 
| too pleased when the verger, who thinks you 
have been gazing and listening long enough, 
gives you a gentle hint to this effect by inviting 
you to ascend the tower; yet you, not knowing 
the stiffness in store for you after accomplishing 
j shis ambitious design, can, although tolerably 
tired and out of breath, manage to enjoy from 
the height of 300 feet an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, with its boundary line of 
waters on the east,—a view which if not im- 
| posing is still very pleasing. Your descent 








in the olden times, when modes of conveyance | is rendered awkward by the unevenness of the 


were limited, and modern science had not 


lent her efficient aid in overcoming difficulties, | 


men found the energy to bring from the far- | 
off quarries the stone of which they built the 
abbeys in the heart of what then was really 
fen, alive with wild fowl in the sedges in the 
summer, and a long tract of land under water 
in the winter ;—and you come to that queen of 
parish churches, standing with head erect, to 
be seen miles off. Such a church !—you will 





steps, which are most irregular and uncertain ; 
| yet though you will probably feel the effects 
of your climb for a day or two, you are never- 
theless glad to have seen so much, and will 
remember with no little pleasure your visit to 
St. Botolph’s. 

But time flies, and we have the south wolds 
to see, with their undulating sweep of green, 
dotted over in sufficient numbers to give the 
scene a warm look of comfort, with many a 
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noble tree, elm and ash, and occasionally an 
oak, though the former species predominate. 
There are some fine old country houses, too, 
on these hills, of which it may be sufficient to 
nate Harrington Hall, and that at Raithby, 
near Spilsby: the latter village is extremely 
pretty. Louth, too, with its beautiful church, 
is worthy of some notice, and if you approach 
it by the Elkington road you will have a very 
pleasant view of the elegant spire rising among 
the trees. But to turn northwards; we 
can drive if we will, but in this particular | 
instance I wish you to return with me by train 
to Boston, and then a short though somewhat 
wearisome journey by rail, of which the only | 
object of interest is Tattershall Castle, seen | 
well from the Great Northern line, and Lin- 
coln in all its pride is before you. You are | 
taken by surprise by the old city, seated partly | 
at the foot and partly on the side of a hill, | 
rising abruptly from the level ground, through 
which the Witham winds drearily along. | 
Quaint old houses and the castle walls are not | 
without interest as you look at them; but the 
crowning beauty is the far-famed cathedral, 
with its three massive towers rising grandly | 
above the trees. But you long for a nearer 
view, and perhaps tire yourself woefully in 
climbing the Greestone Stairs, or worse still, 
the steep hill. I do not know whether you 
would be much less fatigued by the long, 
wearisome ascent of the New Road; this I do 
know, the view from the height, by whatever 
way you have reached it, will quite repay your | 
trouble. 

The cathedral itself is too well known to need | 
much description, though if you have never | 
seen it, I advise you to take the earliest oppor- | 
tunity of doing so; its magnificent west front | 
is alone worth a journey to see, to say nothing | 
of innumerable other beauties. You will not 
fail also to look well at the different gates | 
with which the old city abounds, of which the | 
Stone Bow, Potter Gate, and Exchequer Gate 
are most worthy of mention; and last, though 
not the most pleasing to the eye, certainly the 
old Roman arch—Newport—is the most 
curious, 

But the North Wolds are inviting us to taste 
their refreshing breezes; and leaving Lincoln 
behind us an hour’s journey in the train by the 
Manchester and Sheffield line brings us to the 
foot of these brave old hills, standing out clear 
and strong in the sunshine, which in its ever- | 
varying movement and effect of light and_| 
shade, makes these wolds to those who see} 
them from a short distance and have taste to} 
appreciate truly, “a thing of beauty” which | 
“is a joy for ever.” 

There are many pretty villages at the foot | 











and on the rise of these hills, of which Walesby 
and Tralby are good specimens; the former 
with its substantial old church, the landmark 
of many centuries, seated about halfway up 
the hill, and considerably above the village 
and beautiful little rectory; the latter with its 
stately trees and hilly roads, its church and 
school, and last but not least its hall, Bayon’s 
Manor, a well-designed and thoroughly effec- 
tive modern-antique, situated so pleasantly in 
a well-arranged park that it is only disappoint- 
ing in the fact that it is not, as it at first 
appears to be, a remnant of antiquity. The 
woods and walks in the neighbourhood of 
Willingham, Legsby, and Linwood are full of 
floral delights. 

These woods are for the most part composed 
of birch, different kinds of fir, and larch; the 
first at whatever season of the year are plea- 
sant to look upon, not the least so in the 
winter, when their slender graceful branches 
are shown off by the clear pale sky; the last 
in spring-time are very beautiful in their deli- 
vate emerald garb. The soil which suits these 
trees is the very soil wherein ferns and mosses 
delight, and one great charm of these woods 
lies in the fact that they are full of treasures 
at all times. In December and January what 
a wealth of moss is there not to be found 
therein! Moss of all kinds, from the deli- 
cately cut, fern-like leaf, feathery and beauti- 
ful, down to the soft, velvet covering of the 
tree roots and stumps. Then, too, there are 
the lichens, grey and green; and all the year 
round there is the fragrance of the pines, with 
the ever-sighing music of the wind through 
their branches, which brings with it such a 
memory of the sea that the “ pleasure of the 
pathless woods” and the “rapture of the lonely 
shore” are combined as nearly as may be. 
February brings its snowdrops: they spring 
up in the vicinity, and close to the banks of a 
sufficiently wide stream (and in this part of 
the country such streams are rare), which 
flows on with a merry, rushing sound over 
stones and ivy-covered trunks of trees and 
withered branches, while the long fronds of 
the hart’s-tongue fern, kept ever fresh and 
damp by its ceaseless splashing, hang down 
the sides of the bank. ‘Then, if we lift our 
eyes from the snowdrop-sprinkled ground 
through an opening in the trees, we have Will- 
ingham Hall before us, looking very cheerful 


‘ : , ! , 
and bright with the sunshine dancing on its 


many windows and reflected back from its 
white walls. As spring advances the woods 
are full of primroses, wood-anemones, wild 
hyacinths, and countless small flowers of 
varied beauty; then the sweet month of May 
brings the lilies of the valley in rich and rare 
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| and lonely hill, but beyond and all around a 
wide"panorama of vast extent, and in the blue 
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profusion; and later still, in July and August, 
harebells and foxgloves, heather and gentian, 
gladden the eye. There is a certain moor near 
the North Wolds, which on a bright autumn 
day is purple with these rich blossoms; then 
follow the berries in the edges, which make 
winter itself gay and bright. 

But we have lingered long enough at the 
foot of the wolds; let us now climb to the top, 
and as I have the honour of guiding you, let 
me suggest that your ascent be made up Nor- 
manby Hill, because not only is the road itself 
winding and pleasant, with little streamlets 
trickling down the sides, but as you mount 
and turn round occasionally, there unfolds be- 
fore you as fair a view as you need wish to 
see. 

Your first turn as you mount this steep hill 
will probably reveal to you only the church 
tower and blue smoke of the village of Claxby 
rising above the trees; then you come to what 
is really such hard work for back and legs that 
you turn again, and beyond the village you see 
the dark pine woods, and one or two sfraight 
white roads between them; higher up you 
look again, and a small market town dimly 
discloses itself, with a solitary tree-crowned 
hill rising out of the plain to the left. But 
when you reach the top and gladly rest by 
some welcome gate, you see not only village 
and fields, woods and roads, snug little town 


distance the towers of Lincoln Cathedral, 


|brought comfort to hearts that have long | 


mouldered in the dust beneath our feet. 

After lingering here as long as possible you 
turn in a south-westerly direction and drive on 
(considerably out of the way apparently) till in 
due time you come to Elsham, with its fine 
trees and shady lanes, through which, turning 
to the right, you travel happily along, your 
eye luxuriating in sloping meadows on one 
side, and the wide ever-spreading view on the 
other; and so another village is reached and 
then another ; Saxby, with its Swiss-like church 
and rose-embowered cottages; Horkstow, with 
its groves of ash and lime, and ever keeping 
in view the wide panorama on your left, you 
come at length to South Ferriby, where you 
halt at last, and, giving up the reins, climb 
steadfastly to the summit of the hill behind 
the church, and there, with wooded slopes to 
your left and immediately under your gaze, 
with the broad, sedately flowing Humber be- 
fore you, and the Yorkshire hills on the oppo- 
site coast, with trees and spires and houses a 
goodly number clothing them, and apparently 
dipping almost to the water’s brink; there, 
high above the sounds of busy life, with the 
blue sky like a canopy over you, and the steep 
grassy hill at your feet, you lose once and for 
ever your long-cherished belief in the theory 
that Lincolnshire is all fen; no trace of it 
here, no marsh, no pollard willows, but high 
hills and healthful breezes, waving trees and 
summer flowers, very pleasantand very soothing. 

But we have seen nothing of Grantham, 





bringing to your mind the words, “A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid.” The breeze is | 
so fresh and invigorating that you take off| 
your hat and let it sport as it will with your 
hair. And I like to think that your heart | 
swells within you as you gratefully scan the 
prospect before you, and your thoughts are 
lifted “from nature up to nature’s God.” 
There is an old Roman road at the top of 
these hills, but you do not keep to it, for being 
excursively inclined you feel you cannot do 
better than see with your own eyes what yet 
remains to be seen of this much misrepre- 
sented county. ‘You drive probably in an 
open carriage, and as you are advised proceed 
to Brocklesby, the seat of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, and having seen all you can of its 
extensive and well-wooded park, and visited 
the mausoleum, you take a circuitous route in 
order to look at the fine old ruin, Thornton 
Abbey, with its ivy-covered gateway, remains 
of the chapterhouse, and broken moss-grown 
pillars scattered over the open space where the 
abbots’ tombs, with their deeply engraven tre- 
foils and crosses, bring pleasantly to mind that 


our faith in Christ is no new thing, but once 


Sleaford, and Bourn in the western, and by 
far the most beautiful side of the county. 

And if (as is very likely) what you have seen 
of North Lincolnshire makes by comparison the 
South look very uninteresting, pause awhile be- 
fore you condemn it entirely. Did you ever 


see finer grass, or grass more radiantly green 
|than what you see in the fen, or reeds and 


rushes more delicately graceful than those 
which grow by the sides of the fen ditches? I 
think not, and I am quite sure you never saw 
larger or bluer forget-me-nots! Yes, close by 
the nettles and thick grass, in the moist soil, 
which is to them like the damp ground of 
affliction to many human hearts, favourable to 
the growth of all that is beautiful and precious, 
there they live and flourish. 

And so even in the places most destitute of 
what is generally termed beauty, there is 
always enough to which you can apply the 
words of our Christian poet,— 

“ Thou, who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read Thee everywhere.” 
M. E. SHIPLEY. 
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BY FRANCES ROLLET. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MILL VALLEY, 


Mavpe’s favourite walk when alone, and when 
she did not want to go far, was to a valley 
about half a mile from her father’s house. The 
beauty of its scenery charmed her, but a greater 
attraction was its complete seclusion. Here 
she could sit and indulge undisturbed in long 
reveries; for, as she always went on an even- 


ing, when the labourers had left the fields, she | 


rarely saw a human being. Why others did 
not frequent the place was a puzzle to her; 
she did not reflect that the “lions ” of a neigh- 
bourhood are seldom cared for by those who 
live within an easy distance of them, but are 
appreciated by the people who have to spend 
time, money, and trouble to reach them. 

One lovely August evening she came to 
Mill Valley, and took her accustomed seat by 
the side of an old willow tree that had once 
cast its shadow for some distance round, but 
since a heavy gale of wind, which not content 
with sweeping down the trees of the hills and 
plains, had also made sad havoc amongst those 
in the more sheltered vales, it presented only 
about four feet of stem. For some yards to 
the right and left of it there had been a minute 
landslip, the roots of the tree had held up the 
earth, so that it curved round the stem and 
formed a most luxuriant easy chair. Wood- 
thorpe brook flowed at her feet, grassy hills 
rose on either side, resplendent with their 
various coloured grasses and wild flowers. 
Straight opposite her were the ruins of an old 
water-mill—giving the valley its name. The 
wheel was still there, and the wall next to it 
was entire, but the other walls were crumbling 
to dust, except where the ivy bound the stones 
together, and the roof was quite gone. A little 
in advance was a tiny thatched cottage, its walls 
covered with honeysuckle and roses, and with 
enough of a garden left in front to show how 
tastily it had once been laid out; a large aspen 
or trembiing poplar spread its branches half 
over the house and garden, almost hiding 
from view one or two apple trees. To the 
left of the mill, on rising ground, was a thicket, 
and in the midst of this a cascade, formed by 
the water, which had made another channel 
for itself when the mill had stopped work. 


If the willow trunk could have spoken, what 
a.tale might it not have unfolded! for there, | 
‘could easily see all the workings of her face 


leaning against it, Maud had often spoken 





aloud the burden of her heart. However, on 
this particular evening it had not been listen- 
ing to sighs and lamentations, but ever and 
anon faint fragments of a song had blended 
with the sound of the waterfall. At the end of 
some joyous strain she would be quite still, 
and an observer would have imagined she was 
a most ardent studier of botany. The pretty 
rose-coloured flowers of the hairy willow herb 
were gathered, and suffered complete mutilation; 
the white flowers—chosen probably in contrast 
to the others—of the water parsnip shared the 
same fate; then their debris would lay un- 
heeded on her lap, and she appear to be enjoy- 
ing the view. 

Was it the pretty picture spread out in 
front of her that made her smile, and her 
whole face look radiant with happiness? Or 
was it the sound of the church bells ringing a 
merry peal in honour of a wedding that morn- 
ing celebrated in Woodthorpe? Or might it 
be the sensation of having some one near who 
had of late become most wonderfully dear to 
her? Any way, this person was standing at 
the top of the hill above her, and was gazing 
on her face with unmistakable satisfaction. 
He advanced a few steps, hesitated, half re- 
treated, then, fixing his eyes again on her,¥. = 
unable to resist the temptation and came for- 
ward. She did not hear him; he tapped his 
boot with his stick, still she was unmindful of 
his presence; even his near approach did not 
warn her of it. 

“ Good evening, Miss Turnor,” he said, when 
within a few feet of her. 

The smile displayed itself in every feature 
of her face as she turned round said, “Oh, 
Mr. Aldrich, how you startled me! I never 
heard you coming!” 

“T tried to make you aware of my presence 
without frightening you, but you were too deep 
in thought to give heed to my attempts.” 

And then Maud relapsed into silence, look- 
ing as if she had again fallen into the train of 
thought from which he had interrupted her; 
the same smile flitted about her face, and a 
solitary willow herb which had lain on the 
grass beside her began to share the fate of its 
lovely companions. 

Aldrich sat down near her, and’ from the 
peculiar nature of the ground was obliged to 
take rather a higher level, consequently he 
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and hands. He watched her at first furtively,; “I had no idea any one was near me until 
then, as she showed utter unconsciousness to you spoke.” 


his gaze, it became a fixed one. 


Had she accused 
him of the fracture, he might have retorted in 
the words of the housemaid when scolded for 
a breakage, “It was cracked,” and probably 
he would have been quite willing to add, “I 
shall be most happy to pay for it.” 

“This is a-favourite spot of yours,” he re- 
marked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I generally come when 
I walk alone, it is so peaceful and out-of-the- 
worldish here. ‘I sit upon this grassy seat, 
and sigh when none can hear.’ This is the 
first time any one has seen me.” 

“Is it? How then have I managed to 
find out that you often come P”’ 

“TI believe I have just told you.” 

** Ah, but I knew it before. You were here 
three times last week, and this is your second 
visit this week.” 

It is vexing when one imagines one has 
been enjoying strict privacy suddenly to dis- 
cover that the eyes of a fellow mortal have 
been watching one’s proceedings. Maud was 
annoyed, though at the same time slightly 
amused ; she began to wonder if sh» had been 
guilty of any absurdity, such as talking aloud 
to herself or acting a small pantomimic scene. 

“ Who has been your informant ?”’ she asked, 
speaking sharply. 

“No one,” he replied. 

“ Speak the truth, Mr. Aldrich ; unless you 
had been told you had not known the fact.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I do know it, and I 
have not been told.” 

“I hate being puzzled,” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently. “ Do explain.” 

She was getting quite angry now, and Mr. 
Aldrich dared not teaze her any longer. 

“T believe no one has seen you here except 
myself,” he said, and seeing she looked un- 
comfortable he continued, “and I have not 
watched you.” 

“You could not have known it without,” 
she said. 

“I ought to have said I have not watched 
you much. Certainly it was by observing 
your movements that I found out at the first 
this was your haunt. Every evening since the 
discovery I have walked in this direction, and 
from the top of the hill behind us have seen 
whether you were here or not. I never re- 
mained longer than a minute or two, much as 
I should like to have done it. This evening I 
took courage and came closer. I am not sure 
I should. have spoken even then, had I not 


Of course that 
| defeated its own object, his eyes attracted hers 
| and the spell was broken. 


'" «T know that, for I made two or three dif- 


ferent sorts of noises to attract your attention, 
but you would not hear. I came to the con- 
clusion that though present in body your spirit 
was far away. I think too it was in some 
very pleasant locality, for, allow me to tell 
you, you were not ‘sighing when none could 
hear,’ but smiling when you thought none 
could see.” 

Maud attempted to reply to this, but turn- 
ing slightly round, seemed intensely interested 
in the rapid progress down the valley of some 
sticks she had thrown into the brook. 

Aldrich watched her, and being determined 
she should speak next, there was a long pause. 
Maud felt it was awkward, and heartily wished 
something would occur to break it, though she 
did not want him to do it, being vather nervous 
as to what he might say next. As for herself, 
she tried, but could think of nothing to say. 
At last she could bear it no longer, so making 
a final effort, she remarked,— 

“Tt is time I went home.” 





“No, it isn’t,” returned Aldrich, “ Mrs. 
Philips is with your father. I called just 
before I came here. He is all right. J want 


you for the next few minutes. 
your undivided attention to me. Do you 
remember that walk from the vicarage to your 
house on a dark night when you fell over a 
heap of stones P”’ 

Maud nodded an affirmative answer. 

“Since then,” he continued, “my feelings 
have not in the least altered. Have yours?” 


question. 


he said. 


straight into her face. 


sound came from them. 

“Then you only said you could not marry 
me, you never said you could not love me, and 
I determined until you did I would not give 
up hope; and now I cannot help thinking that 
even as my strong feeling has intensified, so 
has also your weaker one. I love you more 


again, Will you marry me?” 


trembled. on her lap. Very slowly she 


spoke, 





thought retreat unperceived was impossible.” 





now ; it is impossible.” 





You must give | 


dearly. You like me better, and I ask you 


Maud's lips turned white, and her hands | 














There was ro reply of any sort to this | 
“I interpret silence into giving consent,” | 
“ Don’t, Mr. Aldrich,” she said, imploringly. | 
“JT shall unless you deny it, and dare you do | 


that——-P? Dare you?” he repeated, looking | 


Her eyes fell before his glance, and her | 
lips formed the word, no, but there was no | 


“ As I said then, Mr. Aldrich, so I must say 
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And then turning her eyes fully on him, she 
added,— 

“Surely I have not led you to think other- 
wise. I never meant it, but have tried to be 
so careful.” 

“Then you do love me,” he exclaimed, seeing 
more in her words than she had thought they 
were conveying. 

“Tt is not fair to ask that after I have 
told you I cannot marry you,” she replied, 
hastily. 

“But why not?” he asked. “It will be 
very unfair if you do not answer me that 
question. I thought at one time there might | 
be some other fellow in my way, but I am con- 
vinced now it is not so. Is the impediment at | 
my door ?” | 

“No, it is at mine; and this is it, at least 
as much as I can tell of it. You know, of 
course, that we came to Woodthorpe because | 
it is out of the world and far away from all 
who know us, and that we were forced to this | 
measure on account of our having fallen into | 
trouble—no, I must call it by its real name,— | 
disgrace. Of all this I am under a solemn} 
promise to say not a word. I may never tell| 
the true story. I may never explain away the | 
mystery that surrounds us. Under these cir- 





| cumstances, how could I be any man’s wife P 





I dare not enter into married life with a secret 
on my mind which my husband might not 
share. Neither George nor I must ever 
marry.” 

“If that is all you have to say for yourself 
in objection, I beg to state it will have no 
weight with me.” 

“It would have with your friends, Mr. Al- 
drich, and I will never enter a family which 
would be ashamed of me.” 

“* My family consists, in a way of speaking, 
of me only. My father is dead, my mother 
married again and settled in New Zealand, 
where are also my brother and my two sisters, 
and where in all probability they will live and 
die. The uncle who brought me up is an old 
bachelor, and the only relative I have in 
England. I know his sentiments well enough 
to be able to aver that when he knows just as 
much of you as I can tell him, he will give us 
his blessing. Now that point is settled, and 
as I do not care a rush about your secret, 
I think you would be doing both yourself and 
me a great injustice by holding out any longer. 
Whatever the trouble may be that has befallen 
you, you are not the cause of it, and though 
I should not like you to have any personal 
secrets from me, you are quite welcome to 
keep your father’s. I should never pry into 
it, never, in fact, trouble myself one moment 





about it.” 


* Suppose at some future time you should 
have some reason for doubting my word, I 
fancy then you might think of it.” 

“T shall lose all patience in a minute,” he 
said, speaking quickly, and changing his posi- 
tion so as to place himself close to her. “ As 
fast as I reason down obstacles you raise up 
others. There is one comfort, each one is 
feebler than the last. Now look here,” and he 
put a hand upon her clasped ones—“ You 
must not trifle with me any longer. Tell me, 


| unfettered by a thought of anything else, does 


the idea of your life spent with me, of sharing 
my joys and sorrows, and of my sharing’ yours, 
and doing my utmost to shield you from them, 
give you pleasure P”’ 

She turned her head round and tried to 
liberate her hands, but they were too firmly 
held. 

“ Are you indifferent to it?” he asked, and 
he tightened his grasp so convulsively she 
involuntarily turned round. ‘“ Speak,” he 
said, in a harsh tone. 

For a moment she raised her eyes to his, 
then her head was bent very low, but no sound 
was uttered. Aldrich silently waited, suddenly 
he started, hot tears were falling on his hands. 
That was too much for him, he put his arm 
round her, and drew her to him. 

“ Maud, my darling,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, “You must forgive me for being 
so stern, I could not help myself. Your 
happiness and mine depended on the issue 
of this conversation, and soft words would 
never have conquered you. You are mine 
now. I feel it, and I hold you bound, whatever 
you may say.” : 

But Maud was by no means likely to say 
anything just then. All she could do was to 
lie passively on his arm, and sob and cry as if 
her heart would break. In spite of this, 
Aldrich’s face beamed with happiness. He 
knew the tears would not have come if her 
resolution had not first given way, and once 
having yielded, she could not go back. He 
let her have her cry out, and not until she had 
grown quite calm did he move or speak. 
Then he gently raised her, and looking at her, 
said,— 

“TI trust this is the last time I shall be the 
cause of your weeping, dear Maud.” 

Her answer this time was a smile, which 
smile, gentle reader, met with its due 
reward, 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Aldrich, look- 
ing up, “the stars are beginning to: blink, and 
I fear the dew has been falling some time. 
Surely I shall not commence by taking such 
care of you. You will catch acold. We will 
go directly.” 
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As they walked home, either their hearts 
were too full, or their thoughts were of such a 
transcendental nature, words could not express 
them, for they were close upon Mr. Turnor’s 
house before this first sentence was spoken by 
Aldrich. 

“You have given only a tacit consent. Let 
me hear your lips say the words which will be 
the sweetest music that has ever charmed my 
ears.” 

“ What am I to say?” she murmured. 

“That is not for me to tell you,’ he 
answered. 

“Well?” after waiting for her to speak. 

“T suppose you want me to say I love you,” 
she replied; then assuming a playful tone, she 
continued, “ And as I do I may as well confess 
to it.” 

He seemed sufficiently satisfied with this, 
for they again pursued their way silently. 

Maud roused him out of a reverie by saying, 
as if she were talking to herself,—‘ I wonder 
if I have done right? Have I been selfish P 
Perhaps I ought to have held out, but what 
could I do?” 

“You have done quite right. Selfishness 
is the last thing to accuse yourself of; and 
having held out a great deal too long, you 
could’ only make amends by doing as you have 
done,” said he, answering all her sentences in 
a breath. 

“ Suppose I have dragged you into misery 
and disgrace.” 

“Do not, there’s a dear girl, say any more 
about that. You can never drag me into such 
bitter misery as you would have conferred 
upon me had you spurned me from your side 
half an hour ago. You little know how my 
happiness and welfare were in your hands. 
Had you refused me, I had determined to 
throw up my profession and prospects, which 
I beg to state are good, and to join my relatives 
in New Zealand.” 

“Qh! Mr. Aldrich!” 

“A fact. Within a month of this I should 
have taken my last look at Old England. But | 
I must request you, dearest, to drop ‘Mr. 
Aldrich,’ and call me by my Christian name.” 

They had by this time reached her father’s | 
garden gate. “All right,” she said, slipping | 
through it, “Good-night, Robert.” 


CHAPTER XXV.——MRS. BROWN RETURNS. 


“The Lord himself will keep 
His people safe from harm ; 
Will hold the helm, and guide the ship, 
With His almighty arm.” 


Tuus sang Susan as she stood at the wash-tub, 








which, for coolness’ sake, she had taken into 
the yard outside the kitchen door. 

“Thou seems happy enough,” said Liza 
Philips, coming suddenly upon her, and em- 
phasising the “ Thou.” 

“ Well, I am, thankye. You was at church 
o’ Sunday evening, Mrs. Philips; wasn’t that 
last a beautiful hymn ?” 

“TI know nothing about hymns, whether 
they're pretty or not,’ returned Liza. “I 
thought it was strange and long.” 

“Laws! I could ha’ sung it all night.” 

“ Ay, but thou sees it’s one thing to ha’ to 
stan’ up and listen, and another to do a work 
when te knows everybody’s eyes is fixed 0’ 
the’, and thou’t a somebody, if it’s nobbut a 
little body. How comes it thou’s gotten 
among singers P ” 

“Miss Miller heard me sing one day, and 
she asked Miss Turnor to let me join the 
choir,” replied Susan, rather doubting whether 
she ought not to feel humbled instead of elated 
at the fact. She thought from Liza’s super- 
cilious mention of it, that she had been voted 
by community at large unfit for the post; but 
the fact was Liza was in a captious frame of 
mind, and inclined to find fault with every- 
thing. 

“Umph!” she said, 
and my servant wouldn’t join at pastimes. 

“ What for not?” 

“It’s not becoming.” 

“Miss Turnor never said it wasn’t,” whim- 
pered Susan, alarmed at this last remark of 
Liza’s. She had a perfect horror of appearing 
ridiculous. No power on earth could have in- 
duced her to sit amongst the singers again if 
she had known it was considered absurd or 
presumptuous on her part, and to leave them 
would be to deprive her of her greatest plea- 
sure, next to walking with Ned. “ And,’ she 
continued, “ Mr. Miller’s girls allus is in the 
choir, if they’ve ote of a voice.” 

“ Ay, but parsons is nobody; when it comes 
to things about the church they’re forced to 
eat humble pie, though I expect they find the 
crust a bit sad sometimes.” 

“TI hope it isn’t owt o’ place in me,” said 
Susan, “I like it so. I was so happy when 


“If I was a lady, me 


” 


Miss Turnor telled me I might go to the 
practice.” 


“Tt’s that that’s made the’ so merry, I 


reckon.” 


“ Not exactly. 


“T’sh think she’s in very good sperrits to- 


day.” 


“ She is; I heard her laughing this morning 


when Mr. Aldrich was here.”’ 











I never can help being cheer- || 
ful on a fine day like this; Miss Turnor says | 
she carn’t.” 
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“ Has Mrs. Brown been?” 

Susan was in the act of wringing out a 
sheet, about half of it was coiled round her 
arm; at these words back it all went into the 
water. 

“Mrs. Brown been!” 
how could she P” 

“ She’s i’ the town; didn’t ye know?” 

“Not a word on it. Miss Turnor will be 
pleased, and I’m sure I am, I do love that 
woman,” and her eyes sparkled with delight. 

Liza made no reply to this, but began walk- 
ing up and down the yard in front of Susan, 
who, not perceiving the pause, continued, 
“ What’s brought her back, I wonder. Nobody 
expected her.” 

“Tf I’m not mista’en Mr. 
Liza. 

“ Nay, he would ha’ telled, I’m sure,” 
Susan. 

“He can keep his own counsel when he 
likes,” returned Liza, coming to a sudden halt 
near Susan. She threw her weight upon her 
left foot, and grasping her side with her right 
hand, stared into her face— 

“ Doesn’t thou see through some-ats P” she 
asked. 

“No. What?” 

“Who's very ill i’ Woodthorpe? Isn’t 
Mary Thompson? And doesn’t Mr. Miller go 
every day to see her P”’ 

“ T’sh think so; he allus does when any one’s 


she exclaimed. ‘“ No, 


Miller did,” said 


said 


ill,” replied Susan, not exactly understanding | 


why she was to show surprise at that. 

“Thou seems mighty innicent to-day,’’——and | 
Liza, growing impatient, resumed her peram- | 
bulations up and down,—‘“ Maybe the news| 
hasn’t reached te that Mary’s conscience has 


“Tt’s strange aud good on her,” remarked 
Susan. 

“IT dunnow about that,’ continued Liza. 
“T call it a want of sperrit. Doesn’t thou 
think it ’ud be a deal better if she stood up 
for hersen, and didn’t let folks trample on 
her P” 

“TI s’pose it’s religion as makes her do it,” 
replied Susan. 

“Then in my ’pinion some folks can be too 
good,” said Liza. After pausing a second or 
two she continued, ‘To-morrow there'll be a 
notice to quit served on me.” 

“Are ye backward wi’ your rent?” asked 
Susan, 

“No, bairn, not to quit my ’ouse, but this. 
In course Mrs. Brown will return to ye.” 

“T’m afeared not.” 

“TI knew both Miss Turnor and thou ’ud 
want her back. I may go now there’s no 
more need 0’ me.” 

Susan deliberated what reply she should 
make to this remark; she saw Liza was vexed 
about something, but what she could not guess. 
It appeared as if it were because Mrs. Brown 
had come back, and yet that could hardly be, 
she had so often expressed a wish within the 
past few weeks that she would come, and had 
thrown out some very broad hints that the 
nursing, in addition to her own work, was too 
much for her. Still more—but Susan did not 
know this—she had told Mrs. Cropper, about 
an hour before she had been apprised of Mrs. 
| Brown’s arrival, she had made up her mind to 
give warning, or in other words, she was going 
ito tell Mr. Aldrich to provide Miss Turnor 
|with another helper. She was far too good 
natured to leave her without efficient assistance, 





been more trouble to her than her badliness,|but she really hoped a substitute would soon 


and that she’s been wanting to make it up wi’ 
every creetur she ’s iver quarrelled with.” 


“Ned telled me as he had heard she was | 


very unhappy about her soul,” said Susan. 
“Well, te knows how she ’s called Mrs. 
Brown about that music business. 
in a awful way, becos she couldn’t see her to 
ax her pardon, and I s’pose o’ Friday night 


they was forced to fetch Mr. Miller to her at | 
ten o’clock, and he writ a letter to Mrs.| 


Brown, she telling him what to put in it, and, 
mark my words, that ’s what has brought her 
home.” 


“It ’s very funny,” said Susan, “becos when | 


she was sent for to Mrs. Sooby she wouldn’t 
come, and then to Mrs. Thompson, her enemy, 
she comes in a quick stick.” 

“ Bless ye, bairn, the bigger the enemy the 
more the hurry to get to her to serve her a 
good turn. It caps me to know how she can 
do it.” 

Il. 


| becoming irksome. 


She’s been | 





be found to relieve her of duties which were 
Now, from the contrari- 
ness of human nature, when she fancied she 
|saw a speedy termination to them, she dis- 
| covered she liked her work as much as ever, 
and was loath to give it up, and Susan’s un- 
| disguised pleasure at the idea of having Mrs. 
‘Brown again in the house had served to foster 
that feeling as well as one of jealousy. 

It happened while Liza and Susan were 
talking about Mrs. Brown, she was actually in 
‘the house, having been ‘admitted by Mand, 
unknown to Susan, and mightily she astonished 
'the pair by emerging through the kitchen door 


|and joining them in the yard. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brown!” exclaimed Liza, “we 
was just a talking about you.” 

Susan forgot what manner of work she was 
engaged in, and thrust her hand into Mrs. 
Brown’s, thereby sprinkling her with water 
and soapsuds, 
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“ T h’am pleased to see you back again,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Brown drew her towards her, and kiss- 
ing her, replied,— 

“T thank the Lord that He has spared me 
to see you all again;” then, turning to Mrs. 
Philips, “ How are you, Liza?” 

“ Middling, thankye, how’s yourself? But I 
needn’t ask, you look clear badly.” 

“Twas very poorly a short time ago,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “but I feel quite restored now. 
The infirmities of age creeping on warn me 
that my day of work is nearly over.” 

“Surely not,” said Liza, “we carn’t spare 
ye yet. Miss Turnor ’ull be fine and pleased to 
have ye back.” 

“ Poor young lady! What trouble she has 
had since I saw her, but she has been so far 
brought wonderfully through it; she says you 
two have been great blessings to her. But I 
must not stay now to talk, I promised Mrs. 
Thompson to be back by five.” 

“There’s Miss Turnor’s bell, Mrs. Philips, 
will ye answer it, please? I want to get 
finished washing,” said Susan, stopping the 
remark Liza was going to make as soon as 
Mrs. Brown’s back was turned. 

“ Ay, bairn, I'll answer it, and most likely 
shall come down again wi’ my ticket 0’ leave.” 

But Liza had jumped to her conclusion 
rashly, and, as is often the case under like cir- 
cumstances, had taken her leap in the wrong 
direction. Her place was as secure to her as 
it was when Maud closed in with her after her 
week's trial, and it depended solely on herself 
whether she kept or lost it. Mrs. Brown had 
no intention of returning to Mr. Turnor’s ; she 
had come to Woodthorpe at Mrs. Thompson’s 
earnest request, and to her her entire time 
would be devoted. Maud’s first idea on seeing 
her walk up the garden was that she would 
again come and relieve her of a great deal of 
her care and responsibility, but a sentence 
from Mrs. Brown dispelled it. “I am only 
come so that all may be made straight between 
me and Mary Thompson.” After that Maud 
knew it would be of no use asking her to 
come; her duty lay elsewhere. Liza Philips 
went into Mr. Turnor’s room feeling anything 
but amiable, and noticing at a glance a happy 
contented expression on Miss Turnor’s face, 
she assumed a dignified manner and resolved 
to resign her post before Miss Turnor should 
have a chance to give her her dismissal. 
Happily,ere she could make up her mind what 
form of speech would be most effective Maud 
had sent her into the village on an errand, and 
when she returned she talked to her so exactly 
as of old, planning at what hours the following 
night and day she was to come, and also men- 





tioning something she should want her to do 
the following week, that she was convinced 
there was no thought of parting in her mis- 
tress’s mind. She rejoined Susan in a very 
different frame of mipd to the one she had left 
her in, and there had been two causes to work 
the change ; first, finding that in spite of Mrs. 
Brown’s appearing on the scene, she was still 
a woman of importance; and secondly, while 
out on Miss Turnor’s business she had picked 
up a bit of news which she knew would inte- 
rest Susan to the utmost. She shut the door 
at the foot of the staircase, and was careful to 
see it really was closed tightly, then sitting 
down on a stool near the hearth, which Susan, 


having finished her washing, was cleaning, | 


said in a mysterious sort of whisper, “ Susan, 
lass, what do ye think P” 

“T dunnow,” replied Susan, too intent on 
her work to perceive anything extraordinary in 
Liza’s look or manner, “maybe Miss Turnor’s 
telled ye she preffers you to Mrs. Brown.” 

“Nay, bairn, she never said a word about 
Mrs. Brown, nor me going, nor nothing. She 
sent me to Cropper’s for some flannel, and 
I heard some-ats.” Seeing Susan still indif- 
ferent she added, “ But I s’pose thou doesn’t 
care to know. Well, it ’ull be brought home 
to the’ some day, and that soon, if I’m not 
much mista’en.” 

Susan did stop scrubbing now, and looked 
up. “Some-ats about me, is it, or Ned?” she 
asked. 

“ Don’t looked scarred, it’s neither about 
thou nor Ned, but about somebody else and 
somebody else’s Ned.” 

“Carn’t fathom ye,” said Susan. 

“Somebody’s agoing to be married,” con- 
tinued Liza, nodding her head and speaking so 
low the words could only just be heard. 

No one, especially a young girl, would show 
indifference after that remark has been made. 

“ Who?” asked Susan, in a whisper, having 
caught the infection. 

“Who does te think?” answered Liza, en- 
joying her eager curiosity. 

“ Carn’t think. Do tell me.” 

“ Somebody high up,” said Liza. 

“Miss Miller ?” 


“No; somebody as high, but ’as more to | 


do with thou.” 

Susan saw it now. “ What !” she exclaimed, 
“Miss Turnor; I don’t believe it.” 

“Tt’s true, my lass. Thou’t a sharp un and 
I allus thought I was, but they’ve managed 
this without us seeing the game. Not but 
what I’ve had a uncommon good guess ever 
sin’ I’ve come to the house, and I should ha’ 
been surer if thou hadn’t been so positive 
there was note o’ the sort up.” 
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“TI was positive. I would ha’ threap any 
body down,” said Susan. “But now I come to 
think on it, she has been a deal pleasanter to 
him the iast week or two.” 

“Thou takes it for granted, then, who it’s 
to P” 

“Yes; when I’m telled Miss Turnor’s a 
going to be married, I arn’t such a duffer as 
not to know who it’s to. But how ever have 
you gotten to know P” 

“Oh, I can give ye my h’author, it’s Mrs. 
Cropper, and the person as telled her is no 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CHARLIE STAMP BRINGS NEWS 
TO WOODTHORPE. 
Mrs. THompson had been ailing some months, 
but as she was a high-spirited woman and a 
great talker, making every one well acquainted 
with her ailments, and at the same time going 
about her work to all appearance as vigorously 
as ever, no one thought there was anything 
seriously the matter with her until she was 
actually laid on her deathbed, and it was not 
until then that she herself believed she was in 
danger. No sooner was the fact brought home 





other than the doctor’s own man-servant, and 
this is how he found it out. Night afore last | 
a man came fra some place at a distance for | 
some medicine. John looked on the surgery | 
table where it’s allus left ready mixed and 
directed for the people when they come; there | 
was one or two bottles, but not one for this | 
party. The man was in a hurry, so John, he 
sets off to look for his master, and he comes | 
here first i 

“Ay,” interrupted Susan, “I remember ; 
and when I said I hadn’t seen him, he asked if 
Miss Turnor was in. ‘No,’ I says, ‘she’s out | 
walking.” ‘Thank you,’ says he, ‘I think I can 
find him then.’” 

“Well,” continued Liza, “he’d got a inkling 
that his master often walked Mill Valley way | 
of a evening, and once he had seen him walk- | 
ing back fra that direction wi’ Miss Turnor, so | 
he had a strong suspicion that there he would 
be found; anyway, he thought he’d go and 
see. Sure enough there was his master, and | 
there was your missis. It was a still night, | 
he said you might ha’ heard a whisper a’ most 
a mile off, and he came across ’em from be- 
hind so as they couldn’t see him. They was 
actually talking about when they should be 
married,—thou may stare—they was fixing the 
very day.” 

“When is it to beP” eagerly asked Susan. 

“That’s just what John declares he won’t 
let out for no one; he says they want to keep 
it squat, and they shall for him.” 

“ Never mind,” said Susan, trying to console 
herself with the thought; “ we shall know very 
soon, we must. I’sh think we shall be desired 
not to let it out. How ’appened it John wasn’t 
ordered to keep his tongue still ?” 

“Oh, John’s up to a thing or two. He 
wasn’t going to be caught catching them, so he 
turns round and walks quietly away, and comes 
back here and leaves a message.” 

“ He nobbut came once,” said Susan. 

“ Yes, he did, I saw him the second time. 
He said, ‘ If Mr. Aldrich should call here to- 
night will ye till him as he’s wanted at ’ome 
directly ?’” 











| but wished now to do right! 


to her, than all thought and care for the body 
vanished, and she was racked with doubts and 
fears concerning her spiritual welfare. Her 


first desire seemed to be to get forgiveness from | 


every one she had wronged or spoken against. 
Many neighbours, who had forgotten that 





ever an unkind word had passed between | 
them, were sent for, and their forgiveness | 


entreated. What weighed most heavily upon 
her was her behaviour at the time of her son’s 
expulsion from the chapel singing pew. She 
had never attended that chapel since; what 
would she have given then to be able to go and 
openly prove that she had been in the wrong, 
The first time 
her class-leader came she was so upset. at the 
idea even of his being in the house, that her 
daughter, who was also her nurse, dare not 
let him go up-stairs; she saw him, however, 
the following day, and seemed more con- 
tented and restful ever after. Yet her heart 
was oppressed with the feeling that she could 
not make her peace with all the world. Mrs. 
Brown was away, and to her she felt she had 
been most cruelly unjust. Mr. Miller, who 
visited her daily, wrote to Mrs. Brown, and 
she, as we know, responded to the note imme- 
diately. Great was the invalid’s joy on seeing 
her, and still greater when she promised to 
stay with her to the end. Some days passed 
before a word was said about the harmonium 
grievance; Mrs. Brown, of course, could not 
allude to it, and Mrs. Thompson seemed to 
have tacitly received her forgiveness the mo- 
ment she entered her room. From that time 
a complete change came over her; there was 
no more fretting, no more restlessness; the 
terrible conflict she had gone through to get 


her mind set at rest had also been the means | 
of bringing perfect peace to her soul. God had | 


indeed been very gracious to His erring child. 

One night she lay so still for some time, 
that Mrs, Brown, whose turn it was to sit up, 
thinking she was having a most refreshing 
sleep, lay down on a temporary bed which 
had been erected for the nurse’s use, and was 


just falling into a dose, when she was roused 


by Mrs. Thompson’s saying,— 






































| never will do; he is always so hopeful, one 


| tated a moment, and then continued, “ Draw 











| maybe I should never have another opportu- 
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“Have you heard Mr. Aldrich say how long 
I’m likely to continue P” 

Mrs. Brown was at her bedside in an instant. 
“No,” she replied, “ that’s a thing Mr. Aldrich 


never can get him to say whether death} may 
be expected sooner or later. He told your 
daughter this morning you were ever so 
much better, he shouldn’t be surprised at 
your getting down-stairs again.” 

“That accounts for Mary looking so much 
cheerfuller all day,” said Mrs. Thompson. 
“Poor lass! I wish he hadn’t said it, it will 
only raise her hopes for nothing. I know dif- 
ferent; I shall never get out of this room 
again, and it will not be long afore I’m car- 
ried out.” 

“You would not speak so calmly of that 
awful time if you had not found your Saviour 
precious to you,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh, but I have, Mrs. Brown!” She hesi- 


that chair up close to me, and let’s talk a bit. 
But maybe it’s selfish o’ me to keep you 
awake.” 

“ Don’t mention that,” replied Mrs. Brown, 
sitting down close to her. “It does me a deal 
more good to hear you talk than a bit o’sleep 
would, and I can easily make it up in the day- 
time to-morrow, you know.” 

“T’ve been considering ever sin’ we closed 
in for the night whether I would speak to ye 
or no; I had decided not, and then I thought 


nity, for I have felt a wonderful sight stronger 
sin’ last night; but I look on it as the last 
flicker 0’ the flame which is a’most burnt out, 
and I should be doing wrong to let the season 
go by.” 

Mrs. Thompson paused some seconds before 
she was able to enter on the topic on which 
she wished to speak. Mrs. Brown did not 
interrupt her train of thought; she perceived 
her mind was unsettled about something, and 
she wisely concluded her part was to sit still 
and patiently listen. 

“Maybe this is my last chance,” began Mrs. 
Thompson, “and I feel as if I daren’t die 
without telling ye how bitterly I’ve repented 
the foul things I’ve said of ye and to ye about 
that business o’ my poor Dick’s. I arn’t 
agoing to ask ye to forgive me, becos you've 
done that weeks and weeks ago, but I want to 
tell ye some things as I said o’ ye as you've 
never heard on, and p’raps when I’m gone 
somebody else ’ull tell ye, and ye’ll see I’ve 
been worse than you thought on.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you, Mary. I try 
never to give heed to tales against the living, 
but against the dead no one shall ever utter 


a word to me. I had rather you didn’t say 
any more about it; you had a deal to try you 
just then, and ought to have every excuse 
made for you.” 

“T had a deal to try me, you're right. But 
I’m feared that’s no excuse for behaving’as I 
did. Oh, if only I had regarded my trials in 
a proper light, what a vast sight o’ misery we 
should ha’ been spared. I carn’t make no 
excuse for myself.” 

“ Don’t mistake me,” said Mrs. Brown, “I do 





not mean that because you were sorely tried 
you did no harm in giving way to your temper ; 
I mean that we, your friends, should take into 
consideration what you had to vex you, and | 
be merciful towards you.” 

“Oh yes, I see. Oh, I was wicked! I want 
to ask ye, Mrs. Brown, do you think I’m de- | 
ceiving myself into thinking God has forgiven 
me, not only that sin, but all the others of my 
life P” | 

“ Have you any doubts?” 

“Sometimes. I carn’t help being feared 
lest this peace o’ mind may be false. I carn’t 
understand how it is that such a sinner as me 
is allowed such a foretaste of happiness.” 

“It is for the glory of His name, and to 
show that He is strong to save,” said Mrs. 
Brown. 

“ Ay, that’s it!” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, 
her whole face lighting up with a bright, hea- 
venly smile. “Now I feel easy. That doubt’s 
been troubling me a good bit of late.” 

“ Our adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about seeking whom he may devour. 
And as long as soul and body cleave together 
he’ll do his utmost to tempt the soul to sin, 
and it always seems to me that one of the last 
weapons he uses is to try to raise gloomy 
doubts in a dying saint’s mind, and thus 
separate it from close communion with the 
Lord.” 

“Shall I still have to fight him, do you 
think, Mrs. Brown, even for the short time I | 
have to remain P”’ 

“That is not for me to say, dear friend. | 
Your conflict may be o’er; I hope and pray | 
it is; but if the devil is again permitted to 
assail you, you know what you have to do to 
make him flee from you? ” 

“ Resist him,” answered Mrs. Thompson. 
“And knowing that, and believing it, need | 
you fear?” | 
“T’ll try not to. I say, when ye see the 
end fast approaching, will ye promise not to 
leave me; I shall be stronger if I feel you 
near P” 

“T willingly promise, if the Lord wills it. 
But at that hour I can be of no avail; you 








must lean solely on your Saviour, who J 
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passed through the dark valley before you, and| has made her human nature. 


will be your support while passing through.” 

“Tam so thankful it has been granted to 
me to have this talk with you,” said Mrs. 
Thompson. “There is one more thing I should 
like to say about this world, and then I think 
I’ve done with it.” 


But it is not 
for me to judge. 


“‘¢God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.’ ”’ 


One of Mrs. Thompson’s most constant 


| 
visitors was Mrs. Dowty, who had been one of 


“Well, what is it?” asked Mrs. Brown,|the first to forget and forgive past insults. 


seeing her hesitate. 


Once when she came, finding her unusually 


“T want to ask you to do some-ats for me; | lively, and free from pain, she sat some time 


but I mun first say, don’t be angry wi’ me, | 
and if you’d rather not grant my request, don’t 
mind about telling me. I quite believe my 
poor boy is as penitent about all that bad work 
of his as I am, and is trying to lead a new life. 
Now after he’s had a fair trial, and if there’s | 
any stir made among the members to give| 
him back his old appointment, will you take | 
his side and speak for him P” 

“With the biggest of pleasure,” replied | 
Mrs. Brown; “and such faith have I in his} 
repentance, that I hope but few weeks will | 
pass before he is back again in the singing 
pew.” 

“Now I can die quite happy,” and Mrs. 
Thompson, turning slightly round, fell into a 
calm and peaceful sleep. 


Mr. Aldrich had been right when he said 
his patient was much better, she did rally 
most wonderfully for a few days; and she had | 
been right when she said she should never 
leave that room; she lived a fortnight longer, 
then suddenly grew worse, and in a few hours 
all was over. During that time her paroxysms 
of pain were very bad, at times her faithful 
nurses could scarcely bear to witness them; 
but her fortitude and powers of endurance 
were always equal to the occasion, never a 
groan nor murmur escaped, and often they 
had lasted long ere those about her had disco- 
vered she was in pain. In the intervals nothing 
delighted her more than to see her friends, 
and to talk with them about the lovingkindness 
of her Saviour, and, which was a striking proof 
that all selfishness was eradicated from her, 
she took such a lively interest in what was 
passing around her, seeming, while she was 
quite raised above the world, to be yet living 
in it. As Miss Miller remarked to Mrs. Brown 
one day when they had just left her room, 
“One would think she was mother to the 
entire village, and wished to be assured of the 
well-being of each of her numerous children 
before leaving them.” f 

“ Yes, indeed, Miss,” was the answer, “ but 
it fills me with sadness when I reflect what 
good that woman might have done in the 
world if she had been born again before she 
came toher deathbed. How good divine grace 














talking over the affairs of the parish. In the 
course of conversation, Mrs. Brown related 
something that had been told her by Mrs. 
Stamp a day or two previous, and the mention 
of her name reminded Mrs. Dowty of a piece 
of news she had just heard, and with which in 
a very short time all Woodthorpe would ring. 

“Have ye seen Mrs. Stamp sin’ Charles got 


| home?” she asked, 


“No,” replied Mrs. Brown; “I didn’t know 
he was come.” 

“She told us she expected him soon,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. 

“He came yesterday, at night,” continued 
Mrs. Dowty, “and where he’s been staying is 
the very place Mr. Turnor lived afore he come 
to Woodthorpe.” 

“And where is that?” asked Mary, Mrs. 
Thompson’s daughter. 

“Why, it’s a place called P——, and it’s 
ever so far down in south. Did you know 
they come fra there, Mrs. Brown?” 

“No; I have never tried to find out any- 
thing about them, because I knew they were 
anxious we should all be kept in the dark. I 
hope young Stamp wont talk much about them ; 
I must go this evening and see him.” 

* He’s told his mother why they had to leave 
P—— and come here; and me and my hus- 
band think it ought to be made well known in 
the village, for many people think worse 0’ 
Mr. Turnor than they’ve any cause to do— 
poor gentleman. May I tell ye the tale Charles 
has brought home? I think you'll all be 
pleased to hear it; for though it’s nothing to 
one man’s credit, it doesn’t say half so much 
against our neighbour as we should have ex- 
pected it would.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mrs. Thompson. 

“This is the story, as I understand it. Mr. 
Turnor was a lawyer, and he was looked upon 
as one o’ the uprightest and cleverest i’ the 
town. He had a sight o’ work and employed 
heaps o’ young men, clerks they call ’em, then 
there was allus two or three young gentlemen 
a learning the business,—articles, I think Mrs. 
Stamp called them, but there was more work 
than they could all get done, so Mr. Turnor 
took a middle-aged man called Jones into the 
office to be head over the others, and as he 
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knew a deal about lawyering he was to help 
Mr. Turnor in some of the upper branches that 
he had allus kep’ to hisself afore. Jones was 
a clever man and real artful; by degrees he 
got a hand in the entire concern, and at last 
got Mr. Turnor under his thumb. Mr. Tur- 
nor was very fond on him, he seemed so 
earnest after the business, and worked so hard 
to make it more prosperous, pretending it was 
all for the love of his master; he trusted him 
with everything, and would sign any papers 
he brought him without ever looking at ’em. 
Mr. Turnor had a niece living with him who 
was to come in to a large fortune, but if she 
died afore she was twenty-one it was to go to 
her uncle. One day this girl was missing, and 
nobody could think what had become of her. 
The town was searched, but no trace was 
discovered. The next day her hat and a glove 
was picked up on the bank of a river two miles 
out of the town. The river was dragged but 
no body found. Suspicion turned on Mr. 
Turnor; he’d made away with her for to get 
her money. He was ta’en up and tried at 
"sizes; it couldn’t be proved again’ him, so he 
was let out. They say his friends all took 
again’ him, end his poor wife died of a broken 
heart ‘4 

“And that’s what he is dying of,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Brown. 

“So they couldn’t stop no longer down 
there,” continued Mrs. Dowty, “but that 
London gentleman, you know, Mrs. Brown, 
heard o’ your place, and took it for ’em.” 

“Do you believe it of him, Mrs. Brown? ” 
asked Mrs. Thompson. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Brown; “ Miss Tur- 
nor is as truthful and honest as daylight, and 
she has several times said in my hearing that 
her father was being punished for the sins of 
others.” 

“ She’s sure to think so, she’s his daughter,” 
remarked Mary. 

“One seems as if one couldn’t help clinging 
to one’s own in the wrong as well as in the 
right sometimes,” sighed Mrs. Thompson. 

“ But without that,’’ said Mrs. Brown, “I 
couldn’t think him guilty of such an awful 
crime, No, whatever he may have done, he’s 
free of that, I firmly believe.” 

“Folks is turning round now at P——, 
Charles says,” continued Mrs. Dowty, “and 
declaring him innicent, and putting it upo’ 





known where he is.” 

“ Have they looked for him, I wonder,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. 

“My husband says he’s no doubt it’s look- 
ing for him as makes. young Mr. Turnor be 
80 much in furrin parts,” replied Mrs. Dowty. 





Jones. He’s left the country and it is not], 


“Do you happen to know whether Mr, Tur- 
nor has got the poor young girl’s money?” 
asked Mrs. Brown. 

“No, he hasn’t; it’s a year yet off her being 
twenty-one. They’re living upo’ Miss Turnor’s 
money as was left by her mother. Now the 
secret’s come out about ’em, it’s not so bad as 
I expected it was.” 

“It is bad enough, I think,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “What more would you have?” 

“Why, we thought he really had done 
something awful, and now it turns out he is 
only accused of doing what folks seem to think 
’ull very soon be proved to ha’ been done by 
another man.” 


Before four-and-twenty hours had passed 
this story was known all over Woodthorpe, 
only, of course, there were a dozen different 
versions of it. According as the teller wished 
it to be, so was it coloured, until no one except 
those who had heard it direct from Charlie 
Stamp knew what to believe. One report 


niece, 


and sisters of their money, and was now | 
hiding from them, and another gave it out— | 
this was the worst, and, like Mr. Aldrich’s old 
luck, was the first to reach his ears,—that 


only just been found out. Poor Mr. Aldrich ! 
he said he did not believe it, but the person 
who had told him thought he was going to 
faint away there and then. He got out of the 
house as soon as he could, and went to Liza | 
Philips’; she generally knew all the local news 
the instant it was to be known,—before, some- 
times,—and he felt she might be in possession | 
of a more correct story which might not be so | 
bad. But she proved a veritable Job’s com- | 
forter. She had heard the worst versions, and 
was so shocked and grieved she had not the 
heart to go and trace the reports to their 
authors, as was her wont on hearing anything | 
of interest. When Aldrich went into her 
house she was standing leaning against a 
chest. of drawers, and at the sight of him she 
burst into tears. He sank into a chair close 
by the door, and for some time the ticking of 
the clock and Liza’s weeping were the only 
sounds to relieve that awful silence which 
seemed to fill the house. At last he said,—. 

“ What have you heard, Mrs. Philips ?” 
“The same as you have, I expect, sir,” she 
answered, keeping her back to him. 











said Mr. Turnor had made away with his | 
and then tried to drown himself. | 
Another said he had robbed all his brothers | 


| 
‘Mr. Turnor had murdered his wife, but it had | 

} 

| 








She told Mrs. Cropper afterwards, that the 
sight of his face when he first came in, looking 
so awful, frightened her, and she dare not look 


at him again. 
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“Has she heard it?” he asked. 

“No. Oh, my dearie, my dearie! It will 
break her heart, Mr. Aldrich; she’ll never look 
up again.” 

This téte-d-téte was interrupted by the 
entrance of a third person. Mrs. Cropper 
having heard a modified account, and knowing 
how deeply Mrs. Philips had taken the bad 
news to heart, came to administer a little con- 
solation. As Aldrich was sitting slightly 
behind the door she did not at first see 
him. 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Philips,” she began ; 
“things isn’t so bad as you’ve been led to 
think. I’ve just had Miss Miller, and she 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Aldrich, I did not 
know you was here.” 

“Don’t go,” said Aldrich; “what did Miss 
Miller tell you P” 

“Not much, sir; she said she was certain 
the tale had been magnified, and that her papa 
had gone to Charlie Stamp to hear the true 
story, for it was him who brought it into 
Woodthorpe. But before I saw her I had 
been told another story that wasn’t half so bad 
as the one I had just told Liza there.” 

“T’ll go to the vicarage,” said Aldrich, get- 
ting up and walking out of the house. 

A few yards from it he turned and re- 
entered it. 

“Keep her in ignorance, Mrs. Philips,” he 
said, “until you see me again.” 

“T will, if it’s a possible thing,” she replied. 

At the vicarage he found Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller alone. “What is the matter?” ex- 
claimed the latter, on seeing him. 

“ Haven’t you heard the news?” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve heard it, and a good thing too, 
for if I hadn’t, to judge from the expression of 
your face, I should have expected you were 
bringing us somebody’s death-warrant.” 

“TI feel as if I had just received mine,” he 
answered. 

“You allude to this report that is being 
circulated about Mr. Turnor?” said Mr. 
Miller. 

“Yes,” replied Aldrich. 

“There are two or three different editions 
going the round of the gossipers, and I fancy 
you must have heard one of the worst.” 

“ The worst, I should say,” interrupted Mrs. 
Miller. 

“T have been to the fountain head for 
mine,” continued Mr. Miller, “ Charles Stamp 
imported the news from P , and it is 
from him I have heard the full and true 
particulars.” 

Mr. Miller then recounted the story in 
substance which Mrs. Dowty had told in Mrs. 








fell into the same error that the other relators 
had done, 7. e., touched it up with his own 
colours, we may be sure the hue it received 
was of the clearest and brightest. He wound 
up with,— 

“ From this and a few other remarks made 
by Charles I think the whole affair will very 
soon be brought to light, and that Mr. Turnor 
will be cleared of all blame.” 

“Except of being too easy-going, and to 
save himself trouble trusting implicitly to a 
rogue,” remarked Mrs. Miller. 

“ He didn’t know the man was a rogue,” re- 
turned her husband. 

“No, of course not, but if he had attended 
properly to business he would soon have found 
it out.” 

“ Well, we must not judge him, poor man. 
He has certainly had to suffer an awful penalty 
for his misdoings, whatever they were. I think 
some one ought to go at once and let Maud 
know the state of affairs, or she, like you, 
Aldrich, will be frightened almost to death.” 

“T had rather she did not know it for a few 
days, and I think if we all combine we can 
keep it from her,” said Aldrich. 

“ What is to be gained by that?” asked 
Mrs. Miller. 

“Time, my dear,” replied her husband. 
“In a few days, more may be divulged, and 
the telling of it to her may be the most 
delightful business in the world, instead of the 
most painful.” 

“The crisis is at hand, but I fear it will not 
come so rapidly,” said Aldrich. “My motive 
is a personal one. I should be very thankful 
if she were allowed to think all that affair 
of her father’s is just in the same state now as 
she thought it was last week. Mrs. Miller, 
I want to tell you something.” 

“Indeed! Something I do not know P” 
“Yes. You ought to have been told before, 
but Maud wished her brother to be the first to 
congratulate her. She and I are engaged.” 
“So you suppose I didn’t know that! 
Why, it has been the one topic of Woodthorpe 
gossip for a week or more. We agreed to 
feign ignorance, because it was evident by 
your not mentioning it you did not wish us to 
talk about it.” 

“Will you still further prove your kind 
affection towards us by helping us to get 
married P” 

“What can I do?” 

“T fancy I can do something,” remarked 
Mr. Miller. 

“ Oh, your work will be easy enough,” said 
Aldrich, with the ghost of a smile, “ but mine 
is difficult, and I want some feminine tact to 











Thompson’s room; and if he unconsciously 





help me.” 
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And then Aldrich told them he was so 
dreadfully afraid of the effect this news might 
have on Maud, he was anxious to be married 
before she should hear of it, He did not say 
he feared it might be the cause of her 
resolutely breaking off the match, though 
in his heart of hearts that was his reason 
for this hurry; but he said—and this really 
was another reason, and a strong one—that 
as. his wife he could protect and shield her 
from the coming storm. Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
agreed with him, and promised to do all in 
their power to aid and abet his cause. 

While they were contriving how best to set 
to work, for they knew they must proceed 
cautiously or complete failure would be the 
result, in walked Louisa. Seeing the party 
in such close conclave she withdrew ; but as 
soon as she had shut the door Mr. Miller 
asked Aldrich if he objected to her being ad- 
mitted into the secret, and as he did not object 
she had not got far from the room when she 
heard her father’s voice calling her back. She 
was told the secret, which she, like all the other 
inhabitants of Woodthorpe, had known for 
some time, and then sat quietly listening to 
the conversation of her elders. They were 
discussing how they were to make Maud aware 
of the fact that her friends at the Vicarage 
knew of the engagement, when suddenly 
Louisa interrupted them with,— 

“Excuse me, Mr. Aldrich, but I think I 
could do that without her ever suspecting you 
or any one else of having told me. Will you 
entrust me with that?” 

“Trust her,” said her father. 

“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” remarked her 
mother. 

“Exactly so, mamma. That would be the 
principle on which I should act.” 

“ Undoubtedly a good one in this case,” said 
Aldrich. “If you are kind enough to under- 
take it, will you do it at once, please P” 

“To be sure. This afternoon.” 

Mr. Aldrich rose to go. “I hope she will 
not find us out,” he said, “ she is so sharp.” 

“Mind you do not betray the whole affair 
yourself,” replied Mrs. Miller, as she shook 
hands with him. “Mr. Aldrich is the con- 
spirator most to be feared.” 

“T am the ring-leader, Mrs. Miller; surely I 
am the most trustworthy of the party.” 

“Of course, we all consider ourselves that 
particular character. But my reason for say- 
ing you are the least to be trusted is that all 
people situated as you are ought scarcely to be 
regarded as responsible persons. There is no 
telling how much folly you are capable of. 
Good bye.” 








“He leaves us twenty per cent. better than 
he came to us,” said Mr. Miller. 

“He had need. Poor man,-how ill he looked: 
when he came in. I was quite frightened. 
What a noble-hearted creature he is! Mand 
Turnor is a happy woman to have got such com- 
plete possession of such a heart. Her future 
looks bright.” 

“And so does his, I should say. She is 
one among a thousand, and just calculated to 
be a thorough helpmate to him. She has in 
her character what he lacks; you will see he 
will be a more useful member of society, and 
also will get on more rapidly in his profession 
with her by his side to direct him by her good 
sense and clear insight into things.” 

“ And he hasn’t done so very badly without 
her,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“He has done pretty well; but with his 
knowledge and ability he ought to be in a 
much better practice. Mark my words, she’ll 
show him how to rise.” 

Louisa was not present while her father and 
mother were talking over the two young people, 
having escaped to her own room the instant 
Mr. Aldrich departed. 

“What am I made of?” she thought. “I 
feel supremely indifferent to the man’s marrying 
either her or any one else, and yet J could no 
more think of marrying another man than fly. 
At one time I had a little spiteful pleasure in 
thinking they would never pull well together, 
and he would find her too determined and 
overbearing to be happy with her; because he 
is not one to resist much, he either gives way 
quietly or with a bad grace, because somehow 
he hasn’t spirit enough to hold out. | But 
now, I really believe I want them to be as 
happy as I should like to have been myself, 
and that is wishing them an ocean brim full. 
If the saying be true that good daughters make 
good wives, he has won a prize. Well, they 
are equal, for she has won one too; there are 
not many men would have behaved as he has 
done. How grand of him it is to be all the 
more ardent when things around her look so || 
dismally black. How thoroughly unselfish he | 
is, thinking and caring only for her, and put- | 
ting himself out of the question. It is rather 
amusing to think I should have to help on the 
marriage. I suppose I shall have to be brides- 
maid. I shall not like that; never mind, I’ll 
do it. How am I to open fire this afternoon I 
wonder P” 

And then Louisa fell to contriving her plan 
of action; she thought it over long and well, 
until she felt she had hit upon the best 
method. What that method was and how it 
worked my readers will find out in the next 


chapter. 
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